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WILMON H. SHELDON 


What Can Western Philos- 
ophy Contribute to Eastern? 


NOTICE THAT we ate here treating of philosophy as a dis- 
tinct pursuit, not as a phase of cultural differences between East and West. 
True, indeed, the culture of a region, nation, race and its philosophy are deeply 
interwoven. But we are asking only what the individual philosophers as in- 
dependent truthseekers of the Western arena can offer to the individual truth- 
seekers of the East, giving them, if possible, truths in addition to what they 
already have. And if in the following we seem to dwell overlong on the weak- 
nesses of Western thought, remember the old counsel: Set your own house in 
order first, then go out to help your neighbors. 

Of course, the Western philosopher naturally believes that his own partic- 
ular system ought to be studied and accepted by the Easterner—and, for that 
matter, by his fellows in the West, too! Suppose he is an ardent Hegelian 
idealist: then he believes that system to be the one great gift which the 
thought of all the East should welcome. Or, if he is a disciple of the book 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit, he thinks the first requirement for proper 
philosophizing in the East is to study the methods of the physical sciences— 
astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, biology. These sciences, he believes, 
are the main factors which have helped the Western hemisphere to make 
its great advances—for he thinks it has gone ahead of the rest of the world. 
But to be sure, not all thinkers, whether of East or West, would agree to 
that. After all, when philosophers fight one another as they have done 
through the centuries and still do, by individuals and by schools—and note, 
too, more in the West than in the East—which Western individual, group, 
or school has the right to say that his or its system is the one which the East- 
ern thinkers need to know? Yet every school, group, individual will surely 
believe its own system to be the one great gift to the East. 

Perhaps, then, the best we can do is to learn from study of the Eastern 
systems what Western systems they don’t seem to know very well, and then 
suggest that they study the latter, enlarging their scholarship at least, per- 
haps getting new ideas. If, shall we say, they haven’t read thoroughly the 
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works of John Dewey, they might get some valuable insights if they pe- 
rused those works. Or, if they don’t seem to have studied the claims of logical 
positivism, let them examine carefully the writings of Carnap, Wittgenstein, 
and others of this very modern group; they might see new light. But no: 
this won't do. It is really just as biased as the above way. Preferences are 
bound to come in. If you sincerely believe the materialists today in England 
and the United States mistaken through and through, you won’t recommend 
the study of their writings even if you find that the Easterner knows little 
about them. True, you might ask him to study them in order to see errors 
in thinking which he hadn’t yet come across—which, of course, is but to 
strengthen your recommendation of your own system. 

See, then, how well-nigh impossible it looks to bring about an East-West 
harmony in philosophy—a task to which the present article and others of 
both East and West are committed—well-nigh impossible at least for us 
of the West, fighters among ourselves that we are. Each of us, or each school 
of us, will proffer a different contribution, a different panacea for the over- 
all disagreements. 

And now comes a somewhat paralyzing thought. The Orientals have of 
late come more and more to study our Western systems, to insist on the need 
of doing so. Witness the work of P. T. Raju and others who have attended 
the East-West conferences in Honolulu. Professor Raju writes “philosophers 
like Tagore, Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan have advocated a positive at- 
titude toward the world and its values”’—a noted trait of Western systems. 
And “It has often been remarked that the eastern philosophers know more 
about western philosophy than the western about the eastern.”” Isn’t this 
strictly true today? Is there really anything in our Western systems of meta- 
physics which the Indian hasn’t already found there? Has the West, then, 
anything to offer, at any rate in metaphysics, which is the only concern of 
the present inquiry? Yes, it may well be that we of the West can learn 
more from the East than it can learn from us, especially today when thinkers 
like the above-mentioned have decidedly made close acquaintance with out- 
standing Western thinkers such as Bergson, Whitehead, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
and so on. Even so, there might be a little that we can contribute of our own, 
however much more we could learn from the Orient. But, again, prefer- 
ences would come in. 





*“Activist Tendency in Indian Thought,” The Vedanta Kesari, XLII, No. 6 (October, 1955), p. 4 
*An Extension Lecture on East and West in Philosophy, (Jaipur, India: University of Rajputana, 
1954), p. 7. 
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Two Basic MOTIVES 


Let us try, then, a different approach. We have been speaking of systems, 
schools—idealism, materialism, positivism, and such. Wouldn’t it be better 
to focus attention first, not on given systems, but on one’s own attitude in 
studying them? Perhaps the West can contribute to the East an attitude, 
an interest, rather than a bit of truth. Look inward to the heart motive! Ever 
the heart decides which way the head is turned. Are you perhaps uncon- 
sciously determined to refute all but your own system which you love so 
much? Is your attitude one of general hostility—or, on the other hand, is 
it a warm friendliness toward all points of view, seeking the truth in each, 
welcoming all possible angles from which to regard the universe? For these 
are the two outstanding attitudes in philosophy past and present, alike in 
East and West. There is the combative motive, looking for victory of one’s 
own system, and the defeat of all others. There is the synthetic motive, 
working to put together the positive doctrines of all, true so far as they do 
not exclude one another—shall we say, the democratic spirit in philosophy. 
Both motives, as we have said, are found in each hemisphere. But, as all 
know, there has been, and today there is, more of the former. Of late, the 
synthetic urge has certainly increased in India, as the above quotations from 
Raju witness; he himself has it to a high degree. In the West it was claimed 
by the Hegelians, though they lost it when they denied the ultimate reality 
of anything but the organic Absolute. In this the Thomists are far ahead, 
granting as they do that all creatures are real in their own right—God has 
given them that reality. But the other Western schools bitterly oppose this 
highly synthetic system because, not having studied it to learn new truth, 
they misunderstand it to be “authoritarian.” Whereas it is a most thoroughly 
reasoned affair. Yes, there is more of the combative today in the West, 
probably, than ever before, and there is certainly more of it in the West 
than in the East. And it is for us in West and East alike to choose between 
the two attitudes. We can’t have both. Let us, then, examine their claims. 


THE PARTISAN CLAIM 


He might begin thus. Why choose one attitude rather than the other? 
Is the will or the heart going to decide what is finally true? Surely reason 
with its rigid logic finally decides. The synthetic thinker would look in all 
possible directions for truth. Is he, then, so generous-minded that he will 
bow to whatever is offered? There must be criticism: reason alone can judge. 
Reason, we are told, is the one authority. 
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REASON ALONE FINAL? 


Listen, then, to what the partisan will say: “It is no matter of preference 
for me. I have looked in every direction, I have examined carefully all the 
rival systems, and I have proved that all are wrong but one: my own.” Well, 
has he? Can any one person, group, or school look beneath every surface, 
delve into the hidden deeps, envisage all possible viewpoints? Or have all 
the philosophers not of his school or system made errors in reasoning, he 
alone correct? Have he and his school been the only ones to overcome their 
temperamental love of some one ideal and to work by rigid logic alone? 
Is amy system absolutely proved? If you think any theorem about reality is 
perfectly demonstrated, look at the physical sciences, in which we all have 
so much confidence. A few decades ago, in the reign of Newtonian mechan- 
ics, those sciences did claim perfect certainty. Today the claim has been 
shelved. Read the address by Henry Margenau, noted physicist and philos- 
opher, The New Faith of Science.’ Can the philosopher, then, assert his 
absolute, certain proofs, seeing that philosophers disagree, while the scientists, 
agreeing far more with one another, admit they have not final certainty? 

At the same time, the physicist is sure enough that Newton’s laws are 
practically true, true for us human beings within limits too small to matter. 
The bodies we lift and push and throw can be counted on to follow New- 
ton’s laws precisely enough for all practical purposes of ours, even if the 
submicroscopic details of quantum mechanics show much minute varia- 
tion. So, too, the philosopher, with his “Quest for Certainty,” must not be 
too sure that he has refuted the rival systems. Each may be true as far as 
it goes, true as a guide to this or that phase of man’s life, though not to every 
phase thereof. The Buddhist’s doctrine of Nirvana may well be true, yet he 
must have his rice bowl filled if he is to keep alive and preach the doctrine 
to his poor deluded fellow men. He must follow the physical laws which 
govern bodily health; he must treat those laws as real powers—so far is not 
materialism in its positive claim, the inescapable reality of the physical, 
pragmatically justified? The uncertainty of a final rigid demonstration by 
reason must be supplemented by the practical test of one’s system as a guide 
to the good life. And, for that matter, even if some philosophical theses 
have been firmly proved, their defenders should welcome the added con- 
firmation given by the practical success of those theses in guiding men to a 
good life. 


Let the partisan then adopt the practical test also. We accept the New- 





* Northfield, Minnesota: Carleton College, 1955. 
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tonian laws as true because they work in our everyday life; that life is con- 
cerned with macroscopic things, not with submicroscopic quanta. Science 
does not deny the truth of those laws in the macroscopic realm. To be sure, 
the physical sciences seek ever more and more of precise measurement. That 
is because they deal with things in space; only spatial things can be meas- 
ured. We measure times by the distance traveled by the clock’s hands; we 
measure a man’s strength by the distance to which he throws a stone. But 
we don’t need to measure a love or hate to know they are good or bad, nor 
to measure happiness to know it is better than pain. Precision, so dear to 
physics, chemistry, biology, counts little in the values of practical living; 
rough approximation is enough, as is the case with Newtonian mechanics. 
Not rigid demonstration, precise and exact proof as in geometry, is required 
for the conduct of a good human life. If the life-plan offered by a philos- 
opher provides in its actual working out what the philosopher claims for it, 
there is proof enough. A life-plan—that is what philosophy is supposed 
to offer—is proved or disproved in the working and never quite without 
that. Reason alone never wholly satisfies in the philosophic arena. Is it not 
the experimental way that has convinced the Advaitin of his creed, the Bud- 
dhist of his, the Christian mystic of his? And what dialectical argument 
pointing out a self-contradiction in each of these would have the slightest 
weight for those who have realized the blissful peace at its maximum which 
each of these devotees actually experiences? And, on the other hand, does 
the reality of Brahman, Atman, Nirvana, the Christian’s God, to which these 
experiments bear witness, disprove in the least the reality of the common 
objects of everyday life and their values, which all of us normally accept? 
The joy of a good dinner is as far as you please from the bliss of Nirvana, 
but it may be as real and in its own limited way as justified in the conduct 
of life here on earth. The monk may be permitted to enjoy his rice. 

See then what makes the partisan philosopher so combative, so exclusive 
of goods other than his own beloved ideals. Certainly in the West the method 
of philosophizing has been by reason alone, exclusive intellect without ex- 
perimental testing, without verification by living out the system. Let the 
philosopher adopt the scientific method, which is experimental verification 
of theory. For the Christian, indeed, his religion commands it. John, the 
beloved disciple, wrote, “Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God; because many false prophets are gone out into 
the world.”* And Jesus himself had said, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them” and “The truth shall make you free.” Such is the pragmatism of the 





“John I. 4:1. 
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chief Western religion, the religion most of our Western thinkers profess, 

But what has all this to do with our question: “What can Western philos- 
ophy contribute to Eastern?” So far, it looks as if the East with its prag- 
matic test of truth has the needed contribution to the West, the West having 
inherited from old Greece the exclusive devotion to reason as the all-sufficient 
test of truth. For the aristocratic Greek philosopher the needs of practical 
life were scarcely his concern; they were (largely, of course, not wholly) 
managed by the slaves. Hence for him the contemplative life of thought, 
intellect. Man’s practical goods he considered in his ethics and his political 
theory, but the goods were to be discovered by reasoning, not by experimental 
test. And so it has been with our modern Western philosophers. West- 
ern philosophy began in Greece and never quite shook off the dead hand 
of exclusive reason. Indeed, if we apply the pragmatic test to the history 
of that philosophy to date, with its continued worship of reason alone, nothing 
is clearer than the error of that worship. Western thought has mot succeeded 
in its enterprise. When honest and sincere men, as these philosophers surely 
meant to be, cannot come to agreement, there is something wrong with their 
method. And so the modern school of existentialists revolted to the other 
extreme, discarding reason quite. 

But now at last the pragmatic method has appeared in America in the 
works of James, Peirce, Dewey, and others. All unsuspected by these thinkers, 
it is a return to the Eastern way. True, the East has experimented in the 
spirit realm, while the Western pragmatists have worked in the field of 
earthly goods, the material and social arena of mankind. Nevertheless, at 
bottom the two are one; their hearts are in the same place. If only the East- 
ern devotee of Atman, Nirvana, Brahman would make his experiment also 
in the social-physical world, and conversely with the American pragmatist! 

So far then it looks as if our Western intellectualist partisans have been 
quite wrong in their mutual refutations. No system can be finally refuted 
until it has been tried in the living and found wanting. But wait a minute! 
Talk all you please about verification by living, but how did you reach your 
proposed plan of life, your philosophy? By reasoning, of course. Reason 
alone discovers new possibilities, reflection alone makes hypotheses, plans 
of action which you say should be experimentally tested. No doubt they 
should, but they must first be reasonable. Right indeed! What the philos- 
opher needs is what the scientist has got: marriage of reason and practice. 
Why, then, has the Western party-fighter—except for the confessed prag- 
matist—worked by reason alone? Why has he adopted so submissively the 
Greek worship of intellect? There is lurking here a certain temptation, 
a weakness natural to man. 
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PHILOSOPHY SOMEWHAT A GAME IN THE WEST 


There is no doubt that our Western moderns do love to argue and rebut. 
They would say you make progress that way. What is the cure for mistakes 
in reasoning? More reasoning, of course. When a scientist proposes a new 
theory, doesn’t he have to consider all possible objections? Advance is made 
by controversy. The more you think, analyze, reason, the better is your 
understanding of things. Don’t try to remove disagreements; you learn from 
them. The synthetic attitude breeds a soft, sentimental tolerance. 

Well, of course, you learn from argument, or at least you may. But re- 
member, your object in argument is to come to agreement. True, it is he 
who must agree with you, not you with him. Or sometimes you admit you 
may be mistaken; but, even so, you seek agreement. In the last analysis we 
all want agreement on fundamental truth. Not on matters of taste, not on 
the meat or wine we prefer, the color of our coats or neckties, and such. 
These are not the serious matters which ultimate principles of life and knowl- 
edge involve. But do our good party-fighters really, deep in their hearts, 
take their own systems very seriously? Don’t they have a savor of the ath- 
letic contest, the game, taken most earnestly, indeed, while being played, 
then consigned to limbo? The Greek aristocrat, standing aloof from the 
basic bodily need of physical work, exercise, strength, gratified those needs 
in his Olympic games. Wasn't the Greek the first great gamester of history? 
Didn’t his philosophy tend toward the game-attitude, however serious he 
meant it to be? At any rate, we do find a degree, if we scrutinize closely a 
fairly high degree, of that attitude in our modern Western area, in our con- 
troversial books and articles, especially in our book reviews which are so 
often refutations of the author by the reviewer. True, athletic games are 
very good: they develop the muscles, quickness, endurance, and above all 
the ideal of being a “good sport.” So in philosophy let us all become good 
sports! And, of course, a good sport is so far good; but is religion a sport, 
is philosophy a sport? Yes, with many of us reason is abstracted from the 
work and strain of experiment; one sits quietly in the study, with practical 
concerns dismissed, since with us he is almost always a professor with as- 
sured salary, and he thoroughly enjoys writing an essay to refute an ad- 
versary. Also, he usually has the motive of gaining a high reputation by 
showing skill in rebuttal. So it is: philosophy has become much of an in- 
tellectual game—though, of course, our fellow philosophers in England and 
the United States would not admit it. But we judge by their conduct. 

Now, of course, the philosopher ought to be one who believes that an 

over-all view of things, of nature about us far and near, of the powers that 
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tule and the values accessible to living conscious beings, is of all the aims 
of man the most important in the long run. And in two ways. If attained, 
such a metaphysic would enable man to guide his life aright, to live in max- 
imum prosperity in this world or wherever. It would make available the 
greatest possible sum of practical goods. It has the seriousness of religion; 
it 7s religion. Whether revealed or reasoned or discovered by experiment 
or even by accident, it is at once a philosophy and a religion, and thereby 
of unequalled seriousness. Secondly, such an over-all view, such a panorama, 
would give the highest possible joy to that contemplative instinct peculiar 
to the human race, love of knowledge for its own sake. The sciences orig- 
inated in such a love. But their purview is limited, specialized. For that 
very reason they succeed more easily, more quickly, than the philosophers, 
who would compass the universe with its facts and its values. Yet the human 
craving to know the width and depth and height of reality cannot be ex- 
tinguished. No argument that their goal is beyond human reach has been 
able to destroy the race of philosophers. The difficulty of their pursuit makes 
them disagree; the glory of it should make them supremely serious. So, the 
earnestness of a Gautama, a Ramakrishna, a Socrates, a Christian martyr is 
scarcely exceeded or equalled in history. 

Now take another look at our Western philosophy, and see a further 
result of the play-motive. That philosophy has grown very self-conscious. 
The thinkers have become so keenly aware of their mutual refutations, their 
failure to reach a consensus of experts as the scientists have done, that they 
have retreated—some, not all of them—from the search for the ultimate 
strands of reality to study the nature of proof, the way to precision of mean- 
ings, the structure of an ideal language for communication of precise mean- 
ings. With this shutting and locking of the door to reality, the seriousness 
due to philosophy’s bearing on life has well-nigh gone. Or, if it hasn’t quite 
disappeared, it has been put on the shelf to be taken down when the philos- 
ophers have come upon the absolutely sure way of reasoning and proving, 
and then to be used as never before, giving an infallible map of the uni- 
verse—no more disagreements. But the tragic fact here is the disagree- 
ment between these reformers and the persisting map-making partisan 
schools; yes, even among the reformers themselves refutation continues, no 
final consensus. Again the game-attitude creeps in. Does the analytic school, 
the semanticist, the symbolic logician behave in his daily life in ways other 
than the ways of the idealist or materialist? Hardly. There is no opportu- 
nity for the pragmatic test. 

What then do we learn from all this? We learn that philosophy, which 
should have the seriousness of religion, is all too likely to lose that serious- 
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ness if it is merely a matter of thinking, reasoning, merely an object of in- 
tellect. Object of reasoning it must be; but if it is no more it tends to be- 
come more or less a light-hearted game. The history of Western philosophy 
shows this. In the East, by and large, philosophy is taken as a religion, a 
way of life, tested by living it. There is little or nothing of the gamester 
there. Why, then, this deep, this fundamental difference? 


A Basic CONTRAST OF EAST AND WEST 


Philosophy in the East originated from man’s awareness of his unhappy 
lot, subject to poverty, disease, war, death. It long preceded the birth of 
Western thought in Greece. At the later date of that birth, mankind had 
progressed to a somewhat better-ordered life. Some there were who were 
fairly well off, a higher class with leisure, permitting the motive of knowl- 
edge just for its own sake to come to the surface. Things for these men 
were better than in the bad old days; they could stop to think on the grand 
scale. And being themselves relatively happy, they didn’t revolt so much 
against the miseries of man. They surveyed the scene calmly; and, so doing, 
they realized that in man’s natural earthly life there were, after all, many 
goods—not only the joys of a vigorous bodily life, as witnessed in their 
love of games, but also in the human social order and in the external world 
of nature with its order and beauty. Put most briefly—too briefly to be 
wholly true, of course—they studied the things of this world in all their 
individuality, worthy of attention in themselves. Hence it was that the 
physical sciences later came into being, as they did not in the East. Knowl- 
edge, contemplation of all that may be seen, one thing as real as another, 
all objects of all thought worthy of attention in themselves—this attitude 
began to pervade the human spirit, increasing more and more because knowl- 
edge of physical nature enabled man to better his bodily life and be happier 
thereby. This spirit grew by what it fed on. The more leisure to think about 
this external world of man and nature, the more is discovered, and the more 
discovered, the better is man’s physical lot and the greater the opportunity 
to think and to know. 

Yes, the East, whose philosophy was born of pain, tended to belittle the 
goods of man’s natural life; the West, whose philosophy was born in wonder, 
discovered many of those goods just because it did mot sense the ills as did 
the East, and it loved to contemplate nature’s ways. If the East went to 
one extreme, calling the world méaya, or illusion (a view now being dis- 
carded by many) the West went to the other extreme, turning philosophy 
into a pleasant game, its seriousness itself something of an illusion. True, 
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as we said, the Western philosopher of today will indignantly repudiate 
such a sporting motive—certainly he doesn’t mean to take it as a game. 
We say only that he acts as if it were one, since he ¢reats it as merely thought- 
about and not a lived-out plan to be experimentally verified. 

But now, as we noted, there has come into today’s Western arena a view 
which shows that, after all, it is of one blood with the East: the doctrine of 
pragmatism. Ever the East was pragmatic, as we have insisted; it justified 
its beliefs by experiment, the mystical experiment. So, too, of late the West 
in its pragmatic school has announced its acceptance of the method: truth 
must ever be confirmed by experiment. The day of exclusive reason must 
come to an end. No truth about reality can be wholly satisfactory unless it 
meets the needs of living as well as of thought. See, then, how the two 
hemispheres may join hands. Let the East, dropping its earlier exclusion 
of the maya-world, welcome the experimentally proved truths of Western 
science as genuine ultimate reality, standing on their own feet. Let the West 
carry its discovery of experimental truth to regions beyond the pale of material 
things, and it will see the truth of the Easterner. 

So then the West can contribute its sciences pure and applied, its medicines 
and machines. But what of its philosophies with their continued fights? 
Are we back where we began this inquiry? 

Not quite. What we have been noticing about the course of Western 
thought, its exclusive concern with reason, this very trait, so largely wrong, 
has yet deep within it a stimulus, a positive urge away from the bitter clashes 
of the schools toward a synthetic attitude which the West may contribute 
to the Eastern philosopher; an attitude toward its own battling schools which 
might seek and find a harmony of all. The West has had this opportunity 
itself all along, but beneath the surface, beneath the wrangling and wrestling 
of its intellectual athletes. Yes, there is a peace-motive deep within the life 
of intellect itself. : 

Look at the scene once more. The relatively happy lot of the Greek aris- 
tocrat gave intellect its chance to work by its strength alone; hence came 
discovery of more and more facts, of new possible hypotheses, a new science 
and philosophy of the beings all about us. Thereby the play-motive, native 
to the intellect which loves speculation, entered into man’s dealings with 
the world: he pushed things about just for the fun of seeing what would 
follow. Witness Galileo in the tower dropping things to see how fast they 
would fall. So man pushed objects about more and more and in new ways, 
watching carefully and learning to predict, to forestall, and to bring about 
this and that. So intellect becomes a serious business, turning toward its 
mate, experiment. Always it is the practical that gives seriousness. But it is 
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the contemplative that looks, discovers, unearths possibilities hitherto un- 
dreamt of. Had the past of mankind not been so tragic when philosophy was 
born in India, all this might have happened long ago in the East. The very 
earnestness of the Oriental, concerned as it has been with the practical es- 
cape from life’s ills, has failed in the light-hearted play-motive which peeks 
and pokes and probes in the nooks and corners of reality, spiritual, mental, 
physical, or whatever, and conjures up possibilities which could remove the 
ills of life to a degree if they were treated seriously in the practical experiment. 
What we must learn from the East—what our own pragmatists, too, have 
seen—is to relinquish our single-minded play-motive, our pleasure in spec- 
ulation unrelated to experimental verification. But, as leading to such ver- 
ification, intellect’s play is good, in fact indispensable. What we can con- 
tribute to the East is this exercise of reason, not in the manner of a final proof, 
but as a venturesome looking, prying, discovering ever new possible goods 
in every possible quarter. There is an all-inclusive motive in intellect. 

And thus comes the synthetic attitude. That attitude must be chosen, 
the combative denied. The way to sure knowledge is itself a synthesis: 
the union of reason and active experiment, the marriage of intellect and 
will in man. Exclude the latter, and you have more exclusion; intellect by 
itself, left to endless speculation, discovers more and more alternatives and 
possibilities, certainty ever more put off. Combine it with action, and you 
will get the certainty sufficient for your needs. Combine the philosopher's 
intellect in its all-inclusive trend with active testing in life, and you will 
get more and more of positive truth. 

Is it not striking that intellect in its own way tends to promote that very 
love-attitude which has been urged by all the great religions? The mystical 
experiment, let us grant, gives the deepest and highest truth: the experiments 
provoked by intellect, as it looks around in every direction, give the broadest 
knowledge. The mystic loves the Supreme; the intellectual seeker finds 
more and more truth, order, beauty in mundane and human things. He 
loves the world, he loves his surroundings, his neighbor. He loves the lowly 
as well as the lofty. See the analogy here with the central teaching of Chris- 
tianity, the two commandments on which hang all the law and the prophets: 
love God with all your powers and love the commoner, the ordinary, the 
neighbor. Neither alone is enough. Love itself is synthetic of the highest 
and the lowest, and to the widest extent. We speak here of Christianity 
because in this religion love of all is the focus and center—not absent in 
the others, indeed, but the very foundation of the teaching of Jesus. Islam 
prays to Allah the Compassionate and Merciful; Buddhism would have all 
men reach Nirvana; Confucius taught love of our fellow men, and so on. 
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Indeed, is this love-note perhaps the basic principle by which we may some 
day put all our warring religions together in a synthesis, each true in its 
own way so long as not excluding the ways of the others? Be that as it may, 
Christianity as taught by its founder was no exclusive system of doctrine or 
dogma, but just the love-life in all its height, depth, and breadth. And in- 
tellect has that motive in all its breadth. 

So we may now say, let the West contribute the Christian spirit, the 
Christian attitude, which has been through the centuries its own great gift. 
True, indeed, the Easterner doesn’t easily view Christianity in the light of 
what we are stressing. To him it appears a system of doctrine. To quote 
again from the second article by Raju above mentioned: “The general im- 
pression which Christianity produces in the minds of the non-Christian and 
particularly the Easterner remains that of a dogmatic religion with the faith 
and claim that Christ is the only Son of God.”* No doubt the Christian 
churches have put more emphasis on certain beliefs about Deity than on 
the love-experiment; that might be expected from the inbred respect for 
intellect inherited from Greece. Nor are we here denying the truth of Chris- 
tian dogma, or the power of reason to provide a rational basis thereof. Still 
less are we urging the Easterner to join some Christian sect. We affirm only 
that the Christian spirit of universal love, felt all too little by the Westerner 
of the past but now emerging stronger in what is called the “social gospel,” 
the helping of the “underprivileged,” is a possession of the West which it 
can and should contribute to the Eastern philosopher, for this love, applied 
to metaphysics, means seeking and hoping to learn truths from the several 
systems which have survived through the philosophic battles of Europe and 
America. And, in fact, we of the West have actually. shown this synthetic 
love-metaphysic: witness the admirable work of F. S. C. Northrop.® Yes, 
there is a spirit which we can and must strive to promote in the East. 

And now finally to descend from the general counsel to the specific. 
How may we hope that the Easterner will carry out this love-metaphysic? 
Of course, by careful perusal of outstanding works on our own battlefield. 
So now we name certain of these, typical of our schools of metaphysic vigor- 
ous today. These are mostly by Americans, as the British have been so wrap- 
ped up in analysis of meanings and similar subjective affairs as to afford 
little for a world map. And no doubt in the following list some are omitted 
which should be there, and probably the converse also. That is a matter of 
scholarship; it may be that a Raju, an Aurobindo, an Iqbal, or other Easterner 
could make a better list, not to mention some American colleagues. We 





® An Extension Lecture, p. 23. 
* The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946). 
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can but recommend ‘certain works which seem to us possibly revealing to 
the Easterner. And we do suggest that each of these, to a greater or less 
extent, portrays traits of reality which are as real as any others, real in their 
own right, so far ultimate. The list, as noted, will—with an exception here 
and there—follow along the lines of the typical Western schools: from 
idealism, pluralist or monist, through materialism, naturalism, Thomism, 
and emergentism, or process-metaphysics. Works on mysticism and existen- 
tialism are omitted, as these are so much at home in the East. 
Here is the list—would we could shorten it! 


E. S. Brightman, Personality and Religion (New York: Abingdon Press, 1934). 

The Problem of God (New York: Abingdon Press, 1930). 

H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil (2nd ed., Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1924). 

J. Royce, The World and the Individual (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1904). 

Dagobert David Runes, ed., Twentieth Century Philosophy: A Symposium (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1943). 

Henry Cecil Sturt, ed., Personal Idealism: A Symposium (London: Macmillan and 
Company, 1902). 

Charles Hartshorne, Man’s Vision of God (Chicago: Willet, Clark & Co., 1941). 

The Divine Relativity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948). 

B. Blanshard, The Nature of Thought (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1939). 

“Current Strictures on Reason,” Philosophical Review, July, 1945. 

W. M. Urban, The Intelligible World (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1929). 

Language and Reality (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1939). 

W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1912). 

Science and the Idea of God (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 

Press, 1944). 

Living Religions and a World Faith (New York: The Macmillan Company, 




















1940). 

J. E. Creighton, Studies in Speculative Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925). 

G. W. Cunningham, The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American Philos- 
ophy (New York: Century Co., 1933). 

J. S. Huxley, Evolution: the Modern Synthesis (New York: Harpers, 1942). 

Clark Hull, Principles of Behavior (New York and London: Appleton-Century Co., 
1943). 

Yervant Horhannes Krikorian, ed., Naturalism and the Human Spirit: A Symposium 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1944). 

J. Ratner, ed., Intelligence in the Modern World: John Dewey's Philosophy (New 
York: Random House, 1939). 

W. P. Montague, The Ways of Things (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940). 

Great Visions of Philosophy (La Salle, Illinois: Open Court Publishing Co., 

1950). 
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Fulton Sheen, Philosophy of Religion (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1948). 

George F. Thomas, Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1955). 

E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (St. Louis: Herder, 1924). 

J. Maritain, An Introduction to Philosophy (London: Sheed & Ward, 1940). Zi 

The Degrees of Knowledge (London: G. Bles, The Century Press, 1937). 

J. B. Rhine, The Reach of the Mind (New York: W. Sloane Associates, 1947). 

The New World of the Mind (New York: W. Sloane Associates, 1953). 

V. T. A. Ferm, ed., Religion in the 20th Century: A Symposium (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948). 

A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 











1936). 
H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Arthur Mitchell, trans. (New York: Henry Holt, 
1911). i 
The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, R. Ashley Audra and Clondes- | 10 | 
ley Brereton, trans. (New York: Henry Holt, 1935). hid 
George P. Conger, Epitomization (2nd ed., Minneapolis: University of Minnesota | cop 
Library, 1949). f 
A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929). " 
Adventures of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933). rel 
We venture to add a treatise on modern logic, if perhaps it may prove of seh 
some help in metaphysics: a 
Alonzo Church, Introduction to Mathematical Logic (Princeton: Princeton University th 


Press, 1956). 
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VAN METER AMES 


Zen and 
American Philosophy 


AMERICAN INTEREST in Zen Buddhism is growing. This 
response to an Oriental outlook must answer to a need. Some people seem 
to feel that here is the whole answer to what ails the West. There is no 
hiding the fact that Western civilization, and the United States in particular, 
confronts not only problems which its science can cope with but also troubles 
for which more than science is required. There is “more” in the traditional 
religion and philosophy of the West, but this heritage must be reinterpreted 
to be adequate now. Wisdom cannot be simply hoarded and inherited. It 
must ever be sought afresh, with new impetus. Today wise men of the East 
are stimulating the Western mind, apparently by infusing it with some- 
thing foreign, but perhaps more by awakening it to resources of its own. 

The unwary, the unwilling to think for themselves, may embrace an 
Eastern teaching as if nothing like it could be had at home, as if the West 
had gone astray for two thousand years, and should declare itself culturally 
bankrupt. But, swallowed whole, an exotic view is hard to digest. If it is 
to be assimilated it must be domesticated and tried out, to see what can be 
worked into the familiar fare, even as the Chinese arrived at Ch’an or Zen 
in the first place, by making their own use of Indian Buddhism. Since peo- 
ple must rely upon their understanding they will inevitably translate what 
is alien into their idiom, or employ outlandish expressions merely as em- 
phatic equivalents for things that could have been said in household words. 
When, after all, what is offered from afar adds something the American 
had not been able to say or even to think, then he should welcome it and 
value it for its actual difference. 

So he should see, as clearly as possible, what Zen has in comparison with 
American thought. Zen would not be the first import into the American 
thought stream; and it may be that, more than almost any other influence, 
Zen has affinity with the most American thinkers. 


305 
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I. Down-To-EARTH BUT UP-AND-DOING 


What John Dewey said of Emerson would apply to Zen: “His ideas are 
not fixed upon any Reality that is beyond or behind or in any way apart, 
and hence they do not have to be bent. They are versions of the Here and 
the Now, and flow freely. The reputed transcendental worth of an over- 
weening Beyond and Away, Emerson, jealous for spiritual democracy, finds 
to be the possession of the unquestionable present.”’ Dewey linked Emer- 
son and William James as “the prophetic forerunners,” saying of James: 
“I love, indeed, to think that there is something profoundly American in 
his union of philosophy with life.” Dewey himself felt that the pursuit 
of ideals must begin with what is essentially Zen’s appreciation of the happy 
aspects which actual experience happens to have. But, to see that these 
aspects are meager, precaricus, or not sufficiently available to many people, 
meant to him that more should be done, that the old chores honored by Zen, 
even most new jobs, are not enough. 

They are too hard, too slow, too enslaving, in view of what could be ac- 
complished with the power of the sign process in science now. Emerson 
was stirred by the possibilities in this direction even in his day. He saw 
the climb from worm to man before Darwin showed it to the world, and 
would have been delighted with James’s realization that intelligence is bi- 
ological as Dewey was to be. Dewey began to move when he left Hegel 
for James, in seeing that intelligence basically is the way animals use energy 
and patience, alertness, caution, quickness to catch their prey and avoid 
being caught. Intelligence, then, is not just another part or capacity of the 
organism, but is its vital functioning as a whole. It follows that the criterion 
of mentality is the choice of means in the struggle for ends. When ends 
can be entertained and conduct governed by them, as well as by previous 
conditioning, there is not simply the clash of animals or armies in the night 
of necessity. There is the dawning of a new day when activity is not merely 
the result of the past but can also be guided by anticipation of the future. 
Thus freedom is introduced and increased, which brings impatience with 
old ways of doing, even though the goal is only to secure and extend the 
timeless joy of life cherished by Zen. 

The best is given to begin with, in the riches of what James calls “pure 
experience.” Strenuous as he and Dewey are, they join Zen in appreciation 
of this fact. To get back to the joy of the present moment, and enable more 
people to enjoy it, is their motivation. No more than Zen do they draw a 





*John Dewey, Characters and Events (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929), Vol. I, p. 275. 
*Ibid., p. 117. 
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line between doing and enjoying. The moment need not be otiose to be 
precious. This is no less true of Zen than of American thought. Means 
and ends flow together for both. But the American thinkers are for renew- 
ing the means, to enhance their continuity with ends. Zen stresses the value 
of doing what has always been done and still needs doing. Without in the 
least denying this value, the men of the West would add that of doing better. 
Yet, it is still true for them that nothing is better than for men to do the 
best they can, and make the most of what they have, in the moment as it 
passes. 


II. THE UNQUESTIONABLE PRESENT 


Though man thrives on striving, Dewey thinks of all his effort as taking 
off from and taken up into appreciation of the present. When we are happy 
we are housed in the here and now. We leave it only to restore it or to en- 
rich it with more variety, also with more reassuring continuity. Dewey 
likes Emerson’s saying: “If man is sick, is unable, is mean-spirited and odious, 
it is because there is so much of his nature which is unlawfully withholden 
from him.” Dewey agrees that what is most needful is “the possession of 
the unquestionable Present.” When it can be had in joy and peace, it not 
only passes man’s understanding but takes the place of the high-flown ideas 
of the transcendentalists, and “removes him from their remoteness.”* Then 
man can enjoy the moment no end. To live in the moment is to have sheer 
immediacy, without beginning or stopping, without thought of yesterday 
or tomorrow except as belonging to the eternal now. 

But Dewey was like a bodhisattva, a saint of Mahayana Buddhism, who 
would not enter nirvana if he had to forget the need of other people to be 
helped toward it. So was James, in saying the millennium would not come 
as long as a single cockroach suffered an unrequited love. Yet, James and 
Dewey had the Zen secret that it is possible to be like a turtle on a log even 
on the go, as everyone can learn to relax on a train or plane, in a pause of 
business, or in the law’s delays. The Zen men knew that the sure way of 
getting to the mountains was to have them in mind. If the Zen experience 
could be had while hewing wood or drawing water, so might it be had while 
doing whatever needed to be done. This is the gist of Dewey’s aesthetics: 
that the enjoyment of art need not be apart from the usual interests and 
activities of life. 

His practical attitude is paralleled by the Buddhist s#ra of the Ganda- 
vyuba. Suzuki explains it as belonging to the Mahayana reaction against 





*Ibid., p. 75. 
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Buddhism which “lacks vitality and democratic usefulness when it is kept 
from coming in contact with the concrete affairs of life.”* When Buddhism 
was brought to earth it was possible to enjoy the contrast between grand 
terminology and a plain meaning. Thus: “Samantabhadra’s arms raised 
to save sentient beings become our own, which are now engaged in passing 
the salt to a friend at the table, and Maitreya’s opening the Vairochana Tower 
for Sudhana is our ushering in a caller into the parlour for a friendly chat 
. . . we see both the Bodhisattvas and the Buddhas shining in the sweat of 
their foreheads, in the tears shed for the mother who lost a child, in the 
fury of passions burning against injustice in its multifarious forms— in short, 
in their never-ending fight against all that goes under the name of evil.” 

Here, in the East, is James’s fight for ends and Dewey’s devotion to good 
causes, for their human value. In the Gandavyuha Suzuki sees the transi- 
tion from Buddhism as a “mysticism which keeps its votaries on the giddy 
height of unapproachable abstractions making them refuse to descend among 
earthly entanglements” to a kind of Buddhism which “now overlaps this 
earthly world.” Now: “all the Bodhisattvas, including the Buddhas—are 
ourselves, and their doings are our doings.”*® Suzuki uses this s#tra to bring 
out that Zen carries the same transition further and more deliberately. Then, 
to ask, “Who is Buddha?” is really to ask, “Who are you?” The name “Bud- 
dha” is used “to help” us appreciate what it is to be human. “The constant 
advice given by the Zen master to his monks is not to cling to the letter.”” 
Suzuki sums it up: “We can say that the Chinese practical genius has brought 
the Buddha down again on earth so that he can work among us with his 
back bare and his forehead streaked with sweat and covered with mud. 
Compared with the exalted figure at Jetavana surrounded and adored by 
the Bodhisattvas from the ten quarters of the world, what a caricature this 
old donkey-leading woman-Buddha of Shou-shan, or that robust sinewy 
bare-footed runner of Chih-men! But in this we see the spirit of the Ganda- 
vyiéba perfectly acclimatized in the Far Eastern soil.”® 

Suzuki is not willing to accept Hu Shih’s interpretation of Zen as “the 
revolt of Chinese psychology against abstruse Buddhist metaphysics.” For 
Suzuki, Zen “is not a revolt but a deep appreciation” of Buddhism, expressed 
“in the Chinese way.”® Whether we side with Suzuki or with Hu, the Amer- 
ican question is where their controversy’® leaves James and Dewey in com- 
parison with Santayana. He might seem closer to Zen in cherishing im- 





*D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series (London: Rider and Co., 1953), p. 78. 

® Ibid., p. 83. * Ibid., pp. 78, 83. 

"Ibid., pp. 99, 100. *Ibid., p. 102. *Ibid., p. 74. 

*See Hu Shih, “Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China: Its History and Method,” Philosophy East and 
West, Ill, No. 1 (April, 1953), 3-24; and D. T. Suzuki “Zen: A Reply to Hu Shih,” ibid., 25-46. 
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mediate experience in the familiar pattern, without interest in reform. But 
the striving, fighting philosophy of James and Dewey is more in the spirit 
of Zen’s rejection of quietism than is Santayana’s unperspiring detachment 
from mud and struggle, his mocking of the runner’s heat. He is, however, 
more like Zen in keeping a semblance of the supernatural to express the 
poetry of existence, using an otherworldly vocabulary to do justice to this 
world. James and Dewey also recognize that mortal man needs to build 
himself up; but they see him doing it through co-operation with other men, 
and with the rest of the setting. If James wavered about leaving out the 
supernatural or cleaving to it, he was most consistent in saying: “ 
though one part of our experience may lean upon another part to make it 
what it is... experience as a whole is self-containing and leans on nothing.”"* 
Dewey would say the same. 


Ill. BLENDING ZEN WITH SCIENCE 


Like the Zen Buddhists of China and Japan and the Greeks of Pericles, 
James and Dewey believe that life can be full and good in its own human 
terms. They depart from the wisdom of Zen, the Greeks, and Santayana 
in seeing that men can do more than make the best of life as it has been 
in the past. Dewey, even more than James, relies with Peirce upon the 
growing momentum and sweep of the sign process, especially in science, 
to carry on a continual reconstruction of the present, the past, and the out- 
look for the future. But, instead of leaving Zen behind, this may give Zen, 
too, a new prospect. 

As Zen remade Buddhism, and Dewey turned Hegelian idealism into 
social idealism, so a blend of Dewey and Zen is possible. Zen would need 
to add the realization that intelligence can remake the world. Zen was on 
the way, but only halfway, to this insight in declaring the bodhisattvas and 
buddhas, in their vast fantastic setting, to be “ourselves, and their doings 
our doings.”"” If Zen is reducing Buddhism to the human level, it is also 
raising that level, and laughing that language cannot be too fancy to fit 
what is plain. The more far-fetched, the more humorous it is to say that 
the buddhas and bodhisattvas are we, the more seriously it can be said. If 
that was too much to say before anyone knew the half of it, Zen was right 
that silence was best. 

Dewey, knowing as much as he knew after learning from James and 


“William James, Essays in Radical Empiricism (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947), 
p. 193. 
* Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series, p. 83. 
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Peirce, still was nearly silent about the Zen aspect of his own thought (at 
least before writing Art As Experience), apparently taking it for granted 
as too obvious to insist upon. So he was accused of being too practical and 
prosaic, keeping to problems of a limited sort. But no Zen man would see 
any limitation in his concentration upon the “pure experience” of William 
James to make more of it for more people. 

What else was celebrated by Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman? Or by 
Santayana? What is the use of saying or doing anything except for the sake 
of having life and having it more abundantly, which Jesus said he came 
for? To him this was worth suffering and dying for. But, if we are for life, 
and all is for life, it will still be asked what life is for. The ancients of the 
Far East knew, and Americans from Emerson to Dewey knew, that life 
is its own end and answer. 

When this truth is put plainly it seems too plain. To appreciate it men 
need to seek it in the far past or on the far side of the world. The longest 
way round is the shortest way home when Westerners fetch from the Far 
East what is in their own Bible. The far-fetched truth is that the high is 
here, the eternal is now, the hard is easy, the yoke is light. St. Augustine said, 
“Have charity and do as thou wilt.” A Zen master said: “No bondage from 
the very first, and what is the use of asking emancipation? Act as you will, 
go on as you feel—without second thought. This is the incomparable way.” 

But, if the way is easy, it is not easy to find, or men would not have had 
to develop religion and philosophy, with all their discipline and meditation: 
Buddhism to Zen, Christianity to Hegel, Hegel to Dewey (by way of James); 
beyond life and down to earth; from East to West, from the West to the 
past, back to the lasting present; from simple to sublime to ridiculous, to 
laughter. If the East has stressed contemplation and has been lacking in 
action, the West, with its organized activity, has been wanting in meditation. 
Yet, there have been contemplatives here, doers there, and whole men in 
East and West. 

The differences now are not so much between one side of the globe and 
the other as between having and not having science, especially between having 
and not having the benefit of science, the good of it more than the evil, the 
promise more than the threat. The world is split by the half use of science. 
To live with it, to build, produce, travel, and make war with it, yet try to be- 
lieve without it, is to be fatally divided. 

We might get our thoughts and ourselves together if we could blend 
science with Zen. Being pre-scientific, pre-industrial, Zen assumes the rural 





8 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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simplicities. Being out of date seems to make it timeless, makes it attractive 
in contrast to the fever of modernity. Can we keep complexity and over- 
come distraction? Zen puts that question to us. But we cannot seriously 
consider Zen except in connection with what Dewey represents: a chance 
to have the Zen attitude along with scientific thought and technological 
advance. 

The Psychology of James enabled Dewey to get rid of dualism, which 
Zen had done long before. When that is thoroughly done, a whole and 
happy life is on the way. Then it should not be necessary to take to the 
woods or a monastery to have sanity. With science, society may become 
man’s natural habitat, as Aristotle thought it was. If it ever was, it cannot 
again be without an unprecedented development and use of intelligence. 
Darwin empowered James and Dewey to realize how human abilities evolve. 
What some men iong had thought, without enough evidence, could at last 
be established: that mind goes with an animal body, not as the shadow or 
ghost of it but as the way it goes, when it hits difficulties and hunts for the 
means of getting through or around. Peirce showed how the means are 
found and refined in the sign process. Dewey said: “The only excuse for 
reciting such commonplaces is that traditional theories have separated life 
from nature, mind from organic life, and thereby created mysteries.”™* 

To separate things from nature fakes them and scales them down to make- 
believe. Dewey stands by James in seeing what it is hard for many people 
to see in our medieval-modern world: that we are not split and spliced, as 
if mind were severed from body and glued back, to make a man of shape 
and shadow. We do not ask how walking can belong to a body which would 
be immobile if it did not move. With James and Peirce, Dewey saw that 
thinking is just as natural a process as walking, and as much part of being 
a man. If a man had to have a ghost to make him go, he might need a soul 
to think for him. But if a ghost made him go, the ghost would need another 
ghost to make it go, and so on. Going would become such a ghostly busi- 
ness there would not be a ghost of a chance to get going. Man must pick 
up his bed and leave the weakness of the infinite regress to take any steps. 

For Dewey, as for James and Peirce, thinking is seeing connections in 
the environment, and guessing what can be done with them, then going to 
work to test the guessing, as every man in a garage or studio picks up what 
he needs for what he wants and gets busy. He does not think inside himself 
any more than he walks inside himself, even if he works at a desk, if he gets 
anywhere. Intelligent functioning can be separated from interaction with 





“John Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1925), p. 278. 
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environment as little as any functioning of an organism can. To be, to 
breathe, to think, takes place, takes give-and-take with many things—a 
world. A man cannot take a step without stepping out. A sage said that 
for one who wears sandals all the world is paved with leather. For one who 
carries the organs and marks of man, the world is father and mother, wife, 
brother, child. Having a born body, man is made to mate, to be intimate 
with others, not to be alone for long. 

The human body is as biological as anything alive, and as much bound 
to other lives. But man is less fixed by his original body and group. Be- 
cause better able to communicate than non-human forms, he can plan on 
a grand scale. He not only can have more complex habits but can also de- 
velop the habit of changing habits. This opens unlimited possibilities, but 
it has taken man a long time to realize it. Knowing himself less than the 
world around him, he has had a profound sense of dependence and insuf- 
ficiency. While language has been adding cubits to his stature he has been 
using his growth to exaggerate his inadequacy. He has been afraid that the 
scientific development of signs, in lengthening his leverage, was somehow 
weakening his hold on his situation, while it was freeing him to control it. 
He has resented being weaned from the familiar. 

Zen can help here, surprisingly. Although pre-scientific, it anticipates 
this problem, for Zen teaches how to debunk without debasing. It shows 
how to keep mystery and wonder without dualism. When life on the level 
of everyday doings can be appreciated anew, then it does not lessen zest to 
be more naturalistic. To lighten the load, speed the work, increase leisure, 
need not be demoralizing as long as there is more than enough to do; to 
think when not doing; and to contemplate when not thinking. Zen seems 
needed to teach people to get through a shorter working week and day, with 
the fact in plainer view that they are only human, and buddhas only men. 

Zen is a way of keeping the sky high without leaving the ground, find- 
ing exalted language called for, yet less eloquent than silence. The secret 
is in seeing that man can use his need to reach all that he needs. The seeing 
comes in a flash, as in seeing a joke. Though it is the joy of salvation, it is 
funny—unsuspected—that the eternal is now, the universal here, the super- 
natural actual. What could be more comforting, or amusing? It clears the 
air with a thunderous guffaw. Then nothing is lacking. There is nothing 
to fear. There is nothing to do but what there is to do, be quiet, be glad that 
life is its own answer. 

This is what Dewey sees and says, though he mostly takes it for granted 
and goes on from there. Zen itself finds silence most appropriate to the 
basic insight, though finding endless things to say about it. But when the 
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sign process gets under way it moves on to more and more that depends 
upon the use of words and other signs, in working out hypotheses and test- 
ing them, with consequences beyond the ken of Zen. The process appeals 
to the future in controlling the effort of the present. Here is the difference 
between Zen and Dewey. It is not just a difference of centuries, or between 
East and West, but between wisdom and science. 

If Zen could do better without science than men are likely to do without 
Zen, no matter how much science they have, the fact is that Dewey is not 
without Zen. Americans have something like Zen in their heritage, which 
we need to appreciate before proceeding with science. But science moves 
them on, whether they are ready or not. If they are to recover their balance 
under its impetus, they need to steady themselves with words they have 
heard, from Emerson to Dewey and Santayana. To recognize these words 
for what they are, it helps to see that they strike into the same vein as the 
wisdom of China and Japan. 

As science rests upon experience, good use of science begins with know- 
ing the importance of the only reality men have: that of the passing moment 
—not belittling it because it is theirs, or because men are only themselves. 
The Zen sages say that all men are buddhas. Then the Western land of 
America is the Pure Land, as much as any in the East or farther West. Here 
men can pass the tea. It may be whiskey instead, but it might as well be tea. 

Perhaps men need a time in a monastery before becoming householders, 
drivers, buyers and sellers: to learn to sit, to be clean of dust and clutter. 
It would do something for anyone to dust each leaf in a garden. To rake 
grains of sand, making them gleam in rows by a temple, would teach the 
value of doing nothing but what most needs to be done. If men could be 
more silent, they might delight more in speaking when spoken to. Then 
nearly everything in life might symbolize all there is. Serving tea does it 
very neatly. So can doing the dishes. 

The monastery day is a ceremonial version of what goes on in every house- 
hold—set apart in more silence, more order, more color. There is more 
meditation, but it concentrates the reflection which takes place everywhere 
about man’s fate. The attempt to reach emptiness, to smooth out mind to 
no-mind, and talk to muteness, is to work through the superfluous to what 
is left. Strange questions and answers are pondered to stalk the mystery of 
life, which may be seized in a single word, as in repeating one of the names 
of the Buddha until it makes no sense, to get rid of conventional meaning 
and face the reality beneath. But it is warned that resorting to monastic 
devices may be self-defeating if allowed to become mechanical. The danger 
of the monastery is that its members may cease to be men in being monks. 
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Suzuki says, “. . . the object of Zen is to understand what life means.” 
Then its spirit is that of inquiry, and that is the spirit of Dewey. But he relies 
on science, which Zen originally and characteristically knows nothing of, or 
makes little of. And he seeks to be logical instead of flouting logic. He 
does not stick to traditional logic, which to him is good only for ordering 
what is already known. He works out a “logic of inquiry,” in line with the 
pioneering of Peirce. The purpose, however, is to free and enrich imme- 
diate experience, which has no purpose but its own being. 

Dewey puts the abstract approach of the logical with the close touch of 
the aesthetic. While the actual can be enhanced by way of the abstruse, the 
first-hand fact comes first and last for him, as for Zen. In both, there is a 
fruitful tension between experience and interpretation, between figuring 
things out and feeling what they come to. The logical and the aesthetic come 
together in the daily round of human life, as vijiana (conceptual thought) 
and prajha (supra-rational insight) do. Zen keeps Buddhist terms and turns 
of thought while smiling at them; Dewey makes light of formal learning 
while using it. In both, any attempt to rise above nature is for a better look 
at what is there. In both, intense enjoyment of the immediate is the aim, 
with realization that it often has to be worked for and waited for, especially 
if it is to be made widely available and renewable. Zen is generally dem- 
ocratic in this fundamental way, as Dewey is. Both hold that men are sig- 
nificantly equal, and should be freed from whatever keeps any of them from 
the pursuit of happiness. If this goal is always a dynamic one, it is more 
so for Dewey, with the drive of science behind him and the factory at hand, 
instead of the monastery. But Dewey’s motivation is not more social, ex- 
cept in his knowing more about the social makeup of the self. Going to 
a monastery has assumed that men cannot go far alone, that it helps them 
to grow to reside there a while, working with brothers at one or another com- 
mon task, sharing their separation in silence, having the ‘same master to 
ask what they all are after. 

Both Dewey and Zen have the bodhisattva ideal of helping others in- 
stead of seeking enlightenment only for oneself. Both are suspicious of 
specialization, erudition, any endeavor which seems to disdain the main 
stream of life. For both, the good which does not need to be justified is the 
ordinary good of living. But they recognize that it needs to be made more 
sharable, as well as more private, and that this leaves plenty of room for 
improvement, as much as if the end of life were beyond life. 

Santayana has said that man has a prejudice against himself, a tendency 





*D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952), p. 135. 
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to discount what he is and what he can do, either by himself or with the 
help of his fellows. Man has looked beyond experience, with its source and 
setting in the natural world, in search of something more. Even James felt 
impelled to look beyond. But he worked his way, in the direction Dewey 
took more consistently, toward what is virtually the old Chinese Way or 
Tao. It is the road of holding that man is basically good, in a universe good 
for a good life, if man will take the trouble to understand himself and his 
situation. The difference for Dewey is that he is farther along on the same 
road, where it is paved with progress, where travel has the advantages of 
science but also the problems and fears it brings. With more knowledge, 
power, and freedom, it is more necessary to have wisdom. 

What was wise once is not enough. The meditation hall of a Zen mon- 
astery would not give adequate education now. Yet, its final lesson is more 
valuable than ever: that study and meditation are a waste of time, cultiva- 
tion of simplicity and restraint not much better, unless the “secret virtue” 
is reached. The secret is: “Life itself must be grasped in the midst of its 
flow.”** This is the reliance on experience which came to James, when he 
saw that what any part of it leans on is the rest. 

The Zen insight was spread by painting and other forms of art. Though 
each man would have to find Zen for himself, the expression of it was best 
left to art. No philosophical statement can come as close; science falls short. 
Science hypothesizes, describes, calculates, generalizes. Yet, all this can be 
taken up into vivid living and coalesce with art. For Dewey, art is the fusion 
of life and learning, doing and undergoing. Art expresses what life is, and 
makes mote of it, bringing life to a pitch and focus that clarify and com- 
plete it. 

The key to Dewey’s w'sdom, as to that of Zen, is that the high things 
are here, though to hold them takes practice. Dewey said: “. . . we should 
regard practice as the only means (other than accident) by which what- 
ever is judged honorable, admirable, approvable can be kept in concrete 
existence.”"* This is the gist of both Dewey and Zen, different as they 
are. Practice, for Dewey, is vastly extended by science and complicated by 
the problems of democracy in a technological age. Zen is a way of facing 
life in the agricultural past of China and Japan. Both bring the ideal down, 
not to demean it but to keep it and live with it. Both feel that this makes 
more of it than to leave it in the air. 

Zen rejects the image of an “exalted figure . . . surrounded and adored 





*D. T. Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddhism (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1949), 
p. 132. 


"John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York: Minton Balch & Co., 1929), p. 32. 
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by the Bodhisattvas from the ten quarters of the world” and prefers to think 
of the Buddha as an old donkey-woman."* This anticipates Dewey’s saying 
that philosophy has no authority except in resting on the goods diffused in 
human experience, and appraising them. Dualism is repudiated by Dewey 
and Zen. Both refuse to split experience into here and higher, into here 
and hereafter. Dewey weighs value in the scales of conditions and conse- 
quences. He would have men undertake ever more ambitious projects, guided 
by the cost and outcome of what they do. Zen is more quiet and collected, 
but condemns quietism. The monk must be up and doing most of the time. 
But historically he has been occupied with such chores as sweeping the floor, 
tilling the ground, gathering fuel, or trudging to a village with a begging 
bowl. What he had to do was done by hand or foot, when he was not puz- 
zling over an old book, getting ready to ask a master about it, or just eating 
when hungry, sleeping when tired. 

Both Zen and Dewey are naturalistic, finding within experience all they 
could want. The obvious difference is that experience has been traditional 
and essentially unchanging for Zen. There are still the same things to be 
done, in the same way, as formerly. There are the same problems to be 
pondered. There is the same insight to arrive at, with the same surprise, 
though the ways of expressing it are endless. For Dewey, the development 
of the sign process in modern science has intervened. He sees man doing 
and thinking, not only the same old things, but also things that were never 
dreamed of. He has not only the Zen wisdom of appreciating what men 
are given, in the world and in the heritage they carry with them, but also 
the un-Zen sense of evolution and of man’s getting increasing control of 
it. He has the idea of progress: that humanity can reconstruct the world 
and itself. 


IV. WITHOUT PURPOSE ON PURPOSE 


Planning ahead, which increases with science, apparently abandons the 
purposelessness of Zen. There is no doubt about a departure here from 
what Zen has meant. The question is whether the serenity of Zen can be 
recovered in a world on the move, where Zen is needed more than ever. 
The answer may be found in the fact that Dewey, no less than Zen, denies 
any purpose beyond that of being absorbed in the business of living. Does 
Zen in its most extreme expressions give up purpose in that sense? Zen 
does seem to say that purpose in any sense must be dropped. But is not the 





* Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series, p. 102. 
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reason for saying it that losing the urgency of purpose is instrumental to 
the calm attitude which makes life worth while? Zen is not above the wis- 
dom of serpents, as it is above the gentleness of doves. For all its forth- 
rightness, Zen can be devious and disingenuous, in word play as in sword 
play. The feint of withdrawing purpose enables Zen to thrust it in. 

Why have Zen if there is no point to it, no use in it? And why should 
Zen develop its discipline, techniques, and monastic system? It would all 
be meaningless if it had no direction or intention. If the idea is to get rid 
of purpose, that is still a purpose. 

The fact is that purposiveness and purposelessness are not incompatible 
in the perfection of experience which Dewey calls aesthetic, as Kant knew 
when he spoke of it as Zweckmassigkeit ohne Zweck. The more one studies 
The Zen Doctrine of No-Mind,”* in which Suzuki expounds the doctrine of 
no-purpose, the more one is aware of an end in view, and of a search for the 
means to reach it. The end is the good life, as free-flowing activity—free 
of inhibition, worry, tension. Aristotle, to the same end, urged the forma- 
tion of good habits—so did James—in order that energy might be directed 
more or less unconsciously, so that, for the most part, a man would do the 
right thing without thinking. If this is what Zen means by living without 
thought or purpose, it is also what Dewey means. 

But Dewey explains what Zen tacitly admits: that it takes some thought 
to get back (or ahead) to living without thinking. He realizes that, though 
there is no goal but the going, the going can be improved. He has no pur- 
pose beyond that. If this is called being without purpose, it does not pre- 
clude but requires purposes in the plural. As Zen established monasteries, 
using manuals and manual duties to induce, if not to teach, wisdom, so 
Dewey was concerned with education. Both Zen and he believed in learn- 
ing by doing, believed that to live is to learn and that to learn is to live better. 
Zen served a rather stationary culture. Dewey tried to help a dynamic civili- 
zation arrive at a sense of rightness and wholeness. His was the harder task, 
which cannot be finished, since every advance of science and technology, 
while making life easier in some respect, makes it harder to recover the joy 
of living without hurry or distraction. And there is the dread of losing con- 
trol of fast-moving, wreck-avoiding if not disastrous, events. 

The Zen ideal seemed so simple, even in its homelands, that it could be 
asked how the Zen life differed “from a life of instincts or a series of im- 
pulses.”*® The warning was necessary that Zen might degenerate into pas- 
sivity if not for the constant reminder that it called for action. And moral 





*D. T. Suzuki, The Zen Doctrine of No-Mind (London: Rider and Co., 1949). 
* Ibid., p. 111 
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anarchism had to be warned against as a possible consequence of transcend- 
ing intellectualism. If men “should make their minds like a piece of rock, 
be darkly ignorant,’ anything might happen, and certainly would, in 
Dewey’s age of power and wrangling nations. 

Dewey can also be considered anti-intellectual, in his subordination of 
reasoning and problem-solving to the wholeness of immediate experience. 
But he sees that the joy of the immediate must be guarded by the far-flung 
sign process; also that much thought can be taken up into the enjoyment 
of the present, as in appreciation of art. No sharp demarcation is possible 
between reflective and non-reflective experience. Peirce took down the fence 
between inference and intuition. Suzuki himself is obliged, if not glad, to 
admit that mind and no-mind are continuous. Thus he grants that intuition 
and abstract reasoning coalesce, saying “prajfia is vijhana and vijhana is 
prajna.””’ If Suzuki nevertheless prefers prajia, Dewey prefers aesthetic 
experience. As he must buttress the aesthetic with moral effort and intel- 
lectual considerations, so must Suzuki. Both are purposive and teleological 
in wanting to get on (or back) to doing what is felt to be worth while in 
itself, as much as that is possible. The problem is to instate the joy and peace 
of Zen in the West, and to reinstate it in the East, without being irresponsible. 
What price responsibility, if no Zen? To have Zen now, or even Santayana, 
we must have Dewey, too. But Dewey fails if he cannot justify Santayana’s 
saying: “the happy filling of a single hour is so much gained for the universe 
at large, and to find joy and sufficiency in the flying moment is perhaps the 
only means open to us for increasing the glory of eternity.””* 

There are passages in Dewey and Zen which are antithetical if taken 
literally, as there are many which offer mutual support across the gulf 
between past and present. But how literally should the extreme statements 
of Zen be taken? About their enigmatic meaning Zen scholars themselves 
differ. We should not forget that the humor of Zen may fool us. Some 
people find Dewey hard to read. But he is plain as a post, compared to 
Zen. In Zen a post may be a baffling thing. 

Suzuki seems to ignore this when he says: “To imagine that Zen is 
mysterious is the first grave mistake which many make about it.””* But 
in the same book he says: “Chinese expressions, especially those used in 





" Tbid., p. 113. 


*™D. T. Suzuki, in Charles A. Moore, Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World 
Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 25. 

* George Santayana, The Life of Reason (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933), Vol. III, 
Reason in Religion, p. 270. 


“Suzuki, The Zen Doctrine of No-Mind, p. 138. 
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connection with Zen thought, are full of significance which, when trans- 
lated into such languages as English, loses altogether its original suggestive- 
ness. The very vagueness so characteristic of the Chinese style of writing 
is in fact its strength: mere points of reference are given, and as to how to 
connect them, to yield a meaning, the knowledge and feeling of the reader 
are the real determinant.””” The remark about translation seems gratuitous, 
unless to say that Zen is plainer in English than in the original, and that 
to make it plain is to betray it. 

Perhaps Dewey is too literal for Zen, too anxious to spell things out, 
though not always without humor. The men of Zen are more Socratic 
in leading on the interlocutor, teasing him instead of telling him. Their 
technique of question and answer (the mondd) may seem intended to 
trip the seeker, to teach him that there is no end to his quest. But the 
mondé has been an effective eye-opener. The aim is to awaken realization 
that experience is its own end and explanation, because there is nothing 
else, and that the attempt to set up something else will only falsify what 
there is. An absurd answer is a way of showing that a question makes 
no sense until the asker comes to his senses. Then as good a reply as any 
may be a blow with a stick. Silence may suffice except that, having learned 
to speak and think, men have to work through speech and thought to get 
back to silence. 

The mond6 dialogue, besides being used to suggest that experience fulfills 
itself, may be used as a dan, an exercise to test whether a person has 
arrived at Zen-insight or satori, which is to have the sense of reaching 
the utmost “Beyond” in “coming home.”*® What it comes to is release 
from anxiety, from being too concerned or calculating, realizing, instead, 
that the best spiritual cultivation is “not to practice any cultivation” but 
“to do one’s tasks without deliberate effort or purposeful mind.”*’ 

For an American this brings back the question of the assumption, which 
must have been easier to make in a simpler society, that it is advisable 
and possible to live without “deliberate effort or purposeful mind.” If the 
real point is to avoid being over-anxious, that is understandable and laud- 
able. But any society, and especially a democratic one, depends upon a 
considerable amount of responsible effort and reflective intention. Not 
only must able leaders be informed and critical, with some idea of what 
they are working toward and why, but so must the people themselves, or 
tisk being deprived of conditions which would justify the joyous relaxa- 





*Ibid., pp. 129-130. 

*Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series, p. 31. 

Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), 
p. 259. 
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tion of Zen. The time has passed, if there ever was such a time for more 
than a few, when to have the Zen joy it was enough to shun society like 
the early Taoists. In the atom age men cannot take to the woods with 
any more peace of mind than they can stay with neighbors. It is too late 
for Zen if men cannot be happy at home. 

To try now to “be darkly ignorant,” with a mind “like a piece of rock,” 
might seem as far from wisdom as folly could get. Yet, men seem to be 
ignorant of any Absolute Purpose Beyond; they are in the dark about any- 
thing so pretentious as teleology. But men can know enough to do what 
needs doing, while relying on life to see them through. Jefferson and 
Emerson knew this, Thoreau, and many an American down to Dewey. 
But what they said can be better appreciated when it is seen how much 
they were giving the wisdom of the East in their own. If what is required 
of men takes more than Zen, it also calls for more Zen: so that the 
purposeful can flow into the purposeless, the moral into the aesthetic, 
knowing into doing, and doing into doing nothing but making the most 
of the moment, as in having a cup of tea. 
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PETER MUNZ 


India and the West: 
A Synthesis’ 


ALL THEOLOGICAL THINKING must, in the last analysis, be 
philosophical thinking, if by philosophical thinking one understands no 
more than rational reflection which will appeal to no other authority than 
to its own inherent plausibility and reasonableness. “Reason,” Locke wrote, 
“must be our last judge and guide in everything. I do not mean that we 
must consult reason, and examine whether a proposition revealed from 
God can be made out by natural principles, and, if it cannot, that then we 
may reject it: but consult it we must, and by it examine whether it be a rev- 
elation from God or no: and if reason finds it to be revealed from God, 
reason then declares for it as much as for any other truth, and makes it one 
of her dictates.”” The same, mutatis mutandis, might be said of scientific 
thinking, for, although scientific thinking must appeal ultimately to observed 
facts, there can be no denying that only rational reflection can decide what 
is and what is not to be considered a relevant fact. It is perfectly true, there- 
fore, that philosophy is the queen of all sciences without exception—whether 
they be concerned with our attempts to control our environment or with 
our search for redemption from the situation in which we have to attempt 
to control our environment. It was only during the European Middle Ages 
that serious thinking became saddled with the unfortunate distinction be- 
tween philosophy and theology. Neither the Indians nor the Greeks nor 
modern philosophers like Whitehead and Bergson could ever think profitably 
in terms of such a distinction. 

In view of these facts, the present attempt to reflect reasonably about the 
religious experiences that are cultivated in the Hindu and in the Christian 
traditions requires no further excuse. Any attempt to come to terms with 


*I wish to acknowledge my great debt to two friends without whom this essay could never have 
been written, to Dr. Arabinda Basu, Durham University, and to Mr. J. L. Mehta, Banaras Hindu 
University. But I wish to stress that they do not necessarily share my views. I would also like to 
take this opportunity of thanking the Carnegie Corporation of New York whose generous help made 
it possible for me to pursue my studies in India, 1951-1952. 

* John Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding IV. xix. 14. 
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these experiences, or with any experiences, and with the various ways in 
which they are conveyed, must of necessity be philosophical in character. 
The present paper is an essay in philosophical theology. But to say this, is 
to say no more than that the present philosophical reflections are concerned 
with religious experiences rather than with scientific measurements. In the 
last analysis, the expression “philosophical theology” is a pleonasm—for 
all theology, like all science, must be philosophical. 


I. 


As yet we still have only a very imperfect understanding of the complete 
picture of Hindu civilization. When it emerges more clearly and becomes 
more widely known in the West, it is likely that it will cause a revolution 
in our thought and outlook which will dwarf the revolution wrought by 
the discovery of Greece some four or five hundred years ago. In the mean- 
time, discussion must remain confined to Hindu religion and philosophy. 
In these fields people have tried to take sides and clarify their standpoints. 
Indeed, we already possess a number of comparative studies of Hinduism 
and Christianity.* 

A religious tradition is a vast tableau of activities, such as theology, ritual, 
ceremony, art, and myth, which center around one or two basic intuitions. 
The people partaking of this tradition endeavor to illuminate these basic 
intuitions through the medium of thought, art, myth, ritual, and ceremony. 
They are engaged in a continuous effort to bring out these intuitions more 
and more clearly, to think of new ways of bringing them into relief and of 
explaining and emphasizing them with greater precision. It is very rare in 
the life of any tradition for the basic intuition upon which it centers to be 
brought out in absolute clarity and without equivocation. Nobody can 
understand these intuitions fully, and even those who can understand them 
partially often have least aptitude for contributing toward their elucidation. 
The life of a religious tradition must be understood, therefore, as an effort 
to approximate to the central idea. This means that in its art and ritual 
and myth one can detect more or less successful attempts to approximate 
the central idea as well as attempts to dwell on ideas which are not central 
to that particular tradition. Therefore, in order to understand what is the 
basic intuition of a particular tradition, it is necessary to formulate such an 


*For the purpose of this essay I will compare the Hindu-Buddhist tradition to the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. I will refer for brevity’s sake to the former as Hinduism and to the latter as Christianity. 
The relation between the Buddha and Hinduism has been as much the subject of controversy as the 
relationship between Jesus and Judaism. But in the face of the important differences between the two 
traditions it seems practical to forget for the time being any real or alleged differences of this kind. 
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intuition as a hypothesis and then turn toward the manifestations of the 
tradition itself, and test it. If most of its theology, myth, and ritual can be 
explained as an attempt to clarify, express, and convey this intuition, one 
is justified in maintaining that that intuition is the core of the tradition. At 
the same time, one need not regard as heterodox or as misleading all those 
concepts which cannot be explained as attempts to clarify the central in- 
tuition. They, too, are part of the tradition; but, since they are not con- 
cerned with elucidating and conveying the central intuition, comparatively 
little care has been bestowed on them. One finds fewer attempts to bring 
them into clear relief, and neither theological speculation nor artistic activity 
treats them with the minute care and attention that is bestowed upon the 
essential myths and rites. In this sense, it can be readily understood that 
there must be much in the major religious traditions of the world that over- 
laps. Divergences and contrasts and, therefore, comparisons, can be estab- 
lished only between the central intuitions of the two traditions. 

These methodological considerations offer a negative criterion for test- 
ing whether the hypothetical basic intuition is the correct one in a certain 
tradition. If one finds that there are certain themes based on other intuitions 
and insights which have obviously been neglected, and which are therefore 
confused, ill-defined, and equivocal, one can conclude that they have been 
thus neglected because they are not part of the central intuition. In this 
paper, discussion will be confined to the positive criterion; discussion of the 
negative criteria will await a subsequent paper. 

This paper puts forward as a hypothesis that Christianity is concerned 
with the intuition that love is the great redemptive force of the universe, and 
that Hinduism is based on the intuition that all redemption is due to spiritual 
realization. This is not to say that in both traditions one and the same kind 
of redemption is experienced and that Christians attribute the experience 
to love and Hindus to spiritual realization. Christians describe an experience 
of perfect love as redeeming, and Hindus describe an experience of spiritual 
realization as redeeming. 

The adequacy of this hypothesis can be tested in two supplementary ways. 
One can, to begin with, show that the major concepts of both religions can 
be explained as signposts to the respective intuitions. It is possible to show 
that in the Judeo-Christian tradition much myth and legend, art and ritual 
is designed to convey to people the message that love is the great and only 
redemptive power in the world, and to explain to them how they can train 
themselves to practice it and hold themselves in readiness to receive it from 
God. Similarly, it can be shown that, in the Hindu tradition, all art and 
myth and ritual is designed to explain that spiritual realization is redemp- 
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tion and to teach how it can be achieved. And as a supplementary test of 
the adequacy of the hypothesis, one could show that there is much myth 
and ritual in Hinduism and Christianity which is not concerned with the 
basic intuitions and which is therefore equivocal—at least in comparison 
to the precision with which the myth and ritual dealing with the central 
theme is brought out. 

One cannot argue that Christianity and Hinduism are what selected the- 
ologians, such as St. Thomas Aquinas and Samkara, say they are. To argue 
in such a way is to betray a profound misunderstanding of the nature of 
religion, although it would obviate the need for any discussion as to what 
the “essential” concepts of these religions are. In every religious tradition 
there are rarely more than half a dozen recorded instances of actual religious 
experience, i.e., of people who have actually been redeemed. The rest of 
the religious tradition is an attempt to formulate with ever greater precision 
what the experience consisted of, to explain in more or less rational and 
comprehensible terms what it means, and to organize ways and means for 
leading other people toward a similar experience. St. Thomas’ exposition 
of Christianity is only one of the many roads that lead somewhere into the 
vicinity of the actual religious experience. Hence, the attempt to find out 
what the core of this religious experience is (i.e., what the essential intuition 
of the Christian religion consists of), as distinct from this or that theology, 
is not superfluous but eminently necessary. All theological formulation and 
all artistic and mythical expression are necessarily much poorer than the 
actual religious experience. A comparison between Sarnkara and St. Thomas 
Aquinas may or may not be fruitful, but it can never take the place of a 
comparison between the fundamental experiences of Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity. 

The fundamental experience upon which the religious life is based— 
ritual and ceremony are attempts to remember it and to induce its recur- 
rence; theology is an effort to explain it more or less rationally—is the ex- 
perience of redemption. This experience probably has to be left undefined 
and unexplained. Redemption is a fact which has often been observed and 
recorded. This is as much as one can say. To add that it is the gift of God 
or the result of spiritual exercises is not to explain it or account for it, but 
simply to replace one phrase by another. If it has taken place—and there 
seems no doubt whatever that it has—there is good reason for believing 
that it may take place again. This hope is the sustaining force of every reli- 
gious tradition. Without it a tradition would never develop and maintain 
itself for centuries. It disintegrates only when this hope has become too 
dim to be entertained with any shadow of plausibility. 
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At the outset, it is necessary to state that all proper attempts to formulate 
a theory about the basic experience of Hinduism and Christianity ought to 
lead to a monistic, or, rather, a non-dualistic, theory. Neither Hindus nor 
Christians think of redemption as the victory of one principle over another. 
Hindus think of redemption as release from illusion and from the egotism 
that results from it. Christians think of redemption as salvation from the 
state of sin into which man has precipitated himself through the exercise 
of God’s most precious gift to man, free will. To the Hindu, the world in 
which we are living is to be overcome. But this victory over the world is 
not a victory of one principle over another, for the world is not a principle 
at all. It is not materially created but merely a nightmare or an optical illu- 
sion. To the Christian, the world in which we are living is to be sanctified. 
It must be used sacramentally, and can thus be restored to the condition in 
which it was originally created. Nature is not an evil principle to be over- 
come, but something to be used sacrificially, that is, with discipline and re- 
nunciation. Salvation cannot consist simply in the negation of nature, be- 
cause nature was originally created by God. The Hindu must negate the 
world, because it has no reality; the Christian must sanctify it, because it 
was created by God. Neither sees the world as both real and evil. To the 
Hindu it is evil, but not real; to the Christian it is real, but not evil. Be- 
cause of this lack of any fundamental dualism in the two religions, a com- 
parison is likely to shed fruitful light on both. 


Il. 


The center of Hindu religious theory and practice is the sacrifice. The 
sacrifice can be carried out and conceived in many ways, but to those who 
“know” it has only one ultimate meaning. It is the sacrifice of the empirical 
ego or the natural self of I-hood.* The ego must be eliminated so that the 
atman can manifest itself. The Ztman is a man’s consciousness in itself, that 
is, consciousness without any mental content. We are quite used to the 
idea that there are mental events without consciousness. The notion that 
there is consciousness without mental event is more difficult to grasp, but 
it is not unintelligible. It is the peculiar contribution of Indian psychology 
to have discovered that it is possible to reach such a condition of pure con- 
sciousness in which all mental activity and all awareness of anything is com- 
pletely absent.” In this point of pure consciousness, all men meet. It is a 


*A. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism (New York: Philosophical Library, n.d.), p. 63. 
®See, for instance, W. Haas, The Destiny of the Mind (London: Faber and Faber, 1956), the 
anecdote related in the preface and p. 123. 
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timeless point, without any extension, and is therefore called the spirit or 
super-personal consciousness. It can be described only in negative terms; 
it is neither this nor that, neti, neti. When this point has been reached, one 
could say, if it still made sense to speak of the individual and of the spirit, 
that the individual had been identified with the absolute spirit. In truth, 
when this point has been reached, there remains only silence. And the 
achievement of silence may well be the only mark of having reached “no- 
mind.” 

Through the evening mist 

A lone goose is flying. 

Of one tone 

Are wide waters and sky.® 


The same goal is indicated in a lighter vein by the following anecdote. A 
Confucian scholar besought the 28th Buddhist patriarch, Bodhidharma, 
to “pacify his soul.” Bodhidharma retorted, “Produce it, and I will pacify 
it.” The Confucian replied, “That is my trouble! I cannot find it.” Bodhi- 
dharma replied, “Your wish is granted.” The Confucian understood and de- 
parted in peace. 


Many centuries ago some Indian sages discovered that in the attainment 
of such a state redemption was to be found. Hence, they described it as pure 
bliss. Their mythology and their religious doctrine are an attempt to con- 
vey this insight and to enable people to attain this experience for them- 
selves. The theory of yoga is a scientific attempt to make sure that the ex- 
perience is brought about. Indians have experimented and have discovered 
a way in which one can almost guarantee that the ultimate realization of 
the spirit will be brought about. By practicing a systematic withdrawal of 
all the senses from the world, desires and instincts are calmed and finally 
extinguished.’ The achievement of redemption in the form of release from 
the world and its exigencies is the result of an effort of the will. This fact 
has found repeated expression in the stories in which a sage is said to have 
practiced austerities and to have thus compelled Siva to grant a boon. These 
stories mean to convey the notion that it is virtually possible to compel Siva 
—even against his own will—to grant man’s greatest wish, provided all 
the proper and prescribed practices of withdrawal and self-restraint are car- 
ried out.® Indians have hit upon a way in which man can achieve redemp- 
tion through his own efforts. Given the conditions of the human mind and 





*Quoted by A. W. Watts, The Supreme Identity (London: Faber and Faber, 1950). 


"F. §. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 
369 


® See Haas, op. cit., p. 147. 
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of human consciousness it is possible for man to crystallize his states of 
consciousness until, in the end, the last layer emerges, which is pure con- 
sciousness. If redemption is sought in this way, man’s weakness and obvious 
limitations are least apparent, for to seek redemption in this way is to seek 
it by making use of the actual, natural conditions that are available. 

There is little or no mystery here. A Hindu temple, when compared to 
a Gothic cathedral, strikes one as an almost profane place. The god’s at- 
tention is drawn to the worshipper by the sounding of a brass bell. And 
from time to time children will sound this bell for fun. Nobody takes any 
notice—for everybody knows in his heart that the god is not there to listen, 
that the sounding of the bell is merely metaphorical, and that there is no 
question of desecration when children are sounding it for fun. The Buddha, 
in order to teach the greatest of all truths, i.e., that all is one, preached the 
flower sermon. He said nothing, but held up a flower. Again, no mystery, 
no attempt to create a numinous atmosphere, for the truth to be grasped is 
that in nirvana all things will have faded away. Those who understand it, 
will understand it in broad daylight. There is no need to hint at it by the 
creation of a numinous atmosphere, because the devotee’s attention is to 
be drawn, not toward a mysterious power that is hidden from common sight, 
but to a truth which is obvious once withdrawal and non-attachment have 
been practiced successfully. 

Furthermore, if redemption is sought in this way, it becomes clear that 
it is a form of release (moksa) from the world, for withdrawal and self- 
restraint must result in the dying away of all impulses and desires. As a 
result, there arises the notion that the world that can be experienced by the 
senses—the goods of which are desired by men—is not real but is a kind 
of mirage.” 

Therefore, the Indians think of the emergence of the world as an “ac- 
cidental” event. It is due to the play (/#/a) and the exuberance of the su- 
preme God. In his omnipotence he called up a mist over the face of time- 
lessness and created the world. At times an alternative myth is offered. This 
myth says that the world emerged because “non-being” practiced austerities. 
This means that through the practice of self-discipline a supreme state of 
spiritual awareness was achieved. And since in this state there is complete 
freedom from the causal nexus of the world of time and space, it is possible 
for the world to emerge as a kind of mirage. But in this alternative myth, 
just as in the first myth, it is made clear that the world is an unreal derivative 
and that sooner or later it must become absorbed again into the state of 


* This, of course, is the teaching of the Vedanta, although most other Indian thought is hovering 
in the vicinity of this view. R. Otto has stressed the strenuous efforts that were made after Sarmmkara 
to get away from this notion altogether. See his Vismu-Narayana (Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1917). 
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spiritual awareness and timelessness from which it originally emerged. Re- 
lease is gained either by the individual man through spiritual attainment 
or, cosmically, when the God who had poured forth the world in his exu- 
berance decides to swallow it again."” 

As far as the world itself is concerned, it is conceived as the most rig- 
orous chain of causal connections. It arises as an illusion. As such, it has 
neither value nor significance. It simply is; and the only way in which it 
can be is the way of strict causality. One fact causes another fact—and so 
on, without break and without mitigation, through the presence of redeem- 
ing emotions or hopes. Every impulse, every inclination, and every action 
will have its natural and necessary and inevitable consequence. This is the 
law of karma. Through it, there is always the sternest retribution. As far 
as man is concerned, this chain of causations will not come to an end at the 
time of his death, but will extend unremittingly into the infinite future. 
Hence the notion that man will be reborn again and again and suffer in 
each successive life the consequences of his former actions and desires. Only 
the attainment of release can terminate the causal chain. 

From the law of karma and the notion of creation through God’s mere 
exuberance there emerges the cyclical philosophy of history with which we 
are superficially acquainted through the ancient Greeks. Even in the form 
in which we find it in Plato it does not reach the solemn sobriety of the an- 
cient Indian conception. In Plato it is an ingenious theory to account for 
the fact that political institutions seem to deteriorate. But to the Indians 
it is the final verdict upon the world which determines much of India’s com- 
parative indifference to social amelioration and technical improvement. The 
life of mankind, according to this view, develops in cycles. It emerges and 
is absorbed again. And after many aeons it emerges again, and so on." 
During this cyclical movement things are what they are, and nothing can 
be gained by man’s supreme effort to alter them. They can, in fact, from 
time to time, be improved, but nothing is gained by such improvement, be- 
cause the final aim of the individual as well as of mankind is to gain re- 
lease even from the desire for such improvement. No positive value can 
attach to it. The idea that the spirit is the ground of everything and that 
nothing else is of any consequence or value, i.e., that everything we do is 
indifferent in view of the fact that redemption is to be gained through re- 
lease, is nowhere better expressed than in the famous saying of Krsna: 
“Wherever you go, there you will find me.”’” Krsna includes and embraces 





“H. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1946), p. 9 

" Ibid., pp. 19-22. 

“S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1948), Chap. X. 
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everything, for everything has emerged from the same ground and will be 
reabsorbed into it. There is no greater help toward the understanding of 
this doctrine than the great pictorial image of Krsna as the Lord of the uni- 
verse. He is sitting enthroned; the entire universe lodges as one being with- 
in the body of the god of gods, who speaks from innumerable mouths, sees 
with a myriad of eyes. But there are thousands of other helps to meditation 
all designed to achieve the same effect and all endeavoring to lead the de- 
votee as close as possible to the point of final realization. Some are clearer 
than others, but all serve the same purpose.'* And when one has studied 
several, one will be impressed by the certainty and precision with which 
each aims at its goal. 


III. 


The Judeo-Christian tradition is a long series of attempts to give expression 
to the fundamental insight that perfect love is redemption: “For where there 
is perfect love, fear is cast out.” The tradition is sustained by the hope that 
what happened once may happen again. The ancient Jews had been in- 
tensely preoccupied with the possibility that redemption means perfect love. 
Love is a relationship—and, therefore, a question of ethics and possibly of 
law. Sometimes they gave a rather imperfect expression to their insight into 
the redemptive force of love, as when they insisted that the mere perform- 
ance of the actions enjoined by the law will bring redemption. The prophets, 
on the other hand, explained it with great clarity when they taught that it 
was not God’s will that men should perform sacrifices but that they ought 
to imitate Him in loving-kindness.'* The whole story of creation in the 
Old Testament is a commentary on this insight. God made the whole world 
in a perfect condition, so that men might enjoy it. The idea of creation was 
an act of love—a proof of God’s goodness. Everything was in harmony, 
and Adam seemed to have no other task than to enjoy God’s goodness. In 
the end, God crowned his work of goodness by the creation of woman. He 
wanted to make quite sure that man, in his finite capacity, would be able 
to understand the force of love. Therefore, he created a companion for 
Adam. It was obviously not the intention of God to create woman in order 
to make bi-sexual procreation possible, for the need for such procreation 
did not arise until the fall." God foresaw, however, that the relation be- 





See H. Zimmer, Kunstform und Yoga (Berlin: Frankfurter Verlagsanstalt, 1926), p. 115. 

™*M. Buber, The Prophetic Faith (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949), pp. 114; 162-165. 

*T do not mean to argue that God had meant to exclude sexual procreation before the Fall. But 
it does seem to me that the story suggests that the eating of the apple is connected with the exploita- 
tion of sex for personal gratification. I cannot agree with St. Thomas’ argument that if God had merely 
meant to give a companion to Adam he would have given him a man, not a woman. Summa Theologica 
I. xcviii, 2. 
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tween Adam and Eve which he had created would lead to sin. It was easy 
to foresee that Adam, using his free will, would tend to make a mere con- 
venience of Eve. He would use her merely for his own enjoyment and not 
avail himself of the opportunity to experience love in a relationship with 
her. God’s plan, according to the story, was, therefore, not to create a state 
of simple perfection, but to allow man to destroy that perfection. God's 
creation was a long-term plan. Once the state of perfection was destroyed, 
God demanded from man that he should co-operate in order to help Him 
improve the world and restore it, finally, to its state of original perfection. 
Hence the notion of the Kingdom of God which stands both at the begin- 
ning and at the end of all history. This story was conceived by men who had 
experienced the all-pervading power of love with such intensity that they 
had to attribute the creation of the universe to it. And, once the story was 
told, it followed from it that one could not give a better prescription for 
redemption than to say that man ought to be obedient to God. 

Hence, all theological speculation was to center upon relationship: upon 
man’s relationship to man, upon man’s relationship to God, and upon God’s 
relationship to man. Faith, therefore, is consciousness of the infinity of God’s 
love, of his determination to help and to extend his grace finally even to 
those who are not deserving. The message of the prophets was an invitation 
to such a faith and an exhortation to man to contribute his share to the work 
of redemption. Jesus brought his insight to its full fruition and explained 
its last consequences. His life, teaching, and passion were meant to convey 
the core of the whole matter, namely, that God’s love is incommensurable. 
It had taken centuries of thought and pondering for the Jews to understand 
that; and probably it did not really become quite so clear to anyone before 
Jesus. The ancient Jews had often been unable to conceive of love and 
relatedness without a legalistic spirit; many followers of Jesus were not able 
to think of the redemption that results from love except in terms of a cum- 
bersome framework of such concepts as nature and supernature. But, in 
spite of this, the original impetus of the tradition was never lost sight of. 
If one examines all the stories that have been told in order to explain to 
men why Jesus’ sacrificial death is of such central importance one will find 
that in each version the act of incommensurable love is the outstanding 
feature. Whether we think of Jesus’ death as a victory over the forces of 
evil, as a ransom paid to the devil, as a satisfaction made to God, or as a sub- 
stitute for the punishment of man, we must in each case be impressed by 
the fact that the goal was attained through an act of undeserved, and, there- 
fore, incommensurable, love. 

If it is possible to be redeemed through love, then love is the intrinsic 
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value. Thus it was held that the force necessary to create the universe was 
the force of love. But this conception could find its clearest expression only 
in the notion that redeeming love is infinite and incommensurable. All love 
that is deserved, i.e., that is a compensation for acts of service, is measurable. 
It is not an end in itself, but a natural consequence which can do no more 
than to give a reward for this or that act or quality. It cannot redeem. Hence, 
the notion of incommensurability was the necessary corollary to the notion 
that love is the highest value. This latter notion has found its clearest and 
most precise expression in the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Passion. 
The Incarnation of God proves beyond doubt and misunderstanding the 
infinity and incommensurability of God’s love for man. Man himself might 
never be able to equal such love and, therefore, might never be redeemed. 
But the people who believe in the Incarnation believe that there is such 
infinite love, even though it may be beyond their own capacity. They put 
the crowning piece on that insight when they told the story of the Passion 
of Jesus. For Jesus’ love was so infinite that he was willing to undergo the 
most terrible sufferings. He realized that man himself was incapable of 
the infinite love which alone can redeem. Therefore, he sacrificed himself 
for them and thus made up for their deficiencies. It is of the very essence 
of this story that the incarnate God should have been God himself and not 
merely his agent or part of his power, for the infinity of love would have 
remained in doubt if God himself had held back. Hence the importance 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. Without it one might still have one’s doubts 
as to the true nature of incommensurability and infinity, for without it the 
Incarnation would not have been the Incarnation of God himself. 

The linear philosophy of history (and its modern, now so-much-maligned 
secular shadow, the theory of progress) is another attempt to give expression 
to, and to clarify, the idea that the infinite love that created the universe is 
still at work, sustaining it and operating through men to restore the per- 
fection of the creation which God himself had once called good. Man has 
to make a constant effort to love in order to gain redemption; and God is 
constantly extending his help to man. Thus one can discern a linear move- 
ment in the history of mankind. From paradise to the fall, from the fall 
to the first proof that he was still there (which God gave to Israel when he 
revealed himself to Moses), to the final proof, when he became incarnate 
and died for mankind, there is a linear development extending in a forward 
direction and pointing toward the final redemption, the Kingdom of God. 
There is first of all a linear development in the life-history of every individual, 
namely, the story of the individual’s endeavor to be saved. And then there 
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is the same obvious connection between the very crude conception of bodily 
resurrection and of the linear philosophy of history. 

The conception of the linear development of history has an important 
consequence. If the world was created by the force of love, it is incumbent 
on man to endeavor, not only to seek a perfect imitation of this act of love 
which will redeem him, but also to strive for constant approximation to 
acts of love as far as lies in his power. If absolute love means redemption, 
relative acts of love are at least analogues of final perfection. They serve 
as constant reminders and as an educative discipline. They are man’s feeble 
approximation to the highest value. This means that man must work for 
the establishment of a politico-social order which will give the maximum 
of opportunity for such acts of love. Hence the great importance attributed 
in Christian thought to the problems of peace and justice. There is a long 
series of treatises on this subject from the reflections on politics and kings 
in the Old Testament to the great political treatises of the Schoolmen in 
the Middle Ages. The authors of these treatises thought that the created 
world was something of great consequence and that it had to be treated 
very seriously. It was to them neither the playing ground of wild forces 
over which men had no control nor an indifferent field where man could 
indulge his sinful appetites. It was a world created by God through an 
act of love, a world in which innumerable acts of love had to be repeated. 
It had resulted from an act of absolute love; and, therefore, it was incumbent 
on man that, if he wanted, no matter how feebly, to participate in absolute 
love, he contribute his bit toward keeping it going along the road upon 
which the first act of absolute love had launched it. Therefore, all honest 
preoccupation with progress and humanitarianism, no matter how abortive, 
is an endeavor to seek an approximation to salvation in the Judeo-Christian 
manner.*® 

The Judeo-Christian preoccupation with love and with human relation- 
ships has revealed, during many centuries, that love is something that can- 
not be compelled. It is a state of mind which may or may not emerge. If 
one seeks redemption in love, one will become particularly aware of man’s 
weakness and helplessness. The emergence of love is a mystery, entirely 
dependent on God’s grace. It is not tied in a cause-effect relationship to 
any acts we can perform or to any knowledge we can have. This has been 
formulated as the doctrine that knowledge of God must be through faith 
and cannot be through reason, and that the laws pertaining to the emergence 
of the mystery of love are supernatural laws. Such terminology has often 


See E. Buonaiuti, Christologie und Ecclesiologie bei Sankt Paulus (Zurich: Eranos Jahrbuch, 1940- 
1), p. 300. 
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been apt to distract attention from the real issues and has tempted men to 
seek the solution of all their worries in attempts to work out a satisfactory 
relation between nature and what they conceive as supernature. But the 
intention of this terminology is clear enough. It conveys the notion that 
in the last instance love cannot be compelled and that we can only wait for 
it in prayer and humility. The one fact that is constantly militating against 
love is man’s inclination to selfishness and pride. Hence the Judeo-Christian 
insistence on the reality of the fall and of original sin. 

It follows from these observations that the path of salvation in Chris- 
tianity is narrow. There is only one state of mind, and one state only, which 
can be of any value. And that is the state of love. All the other innumerable 
states of mind, even if not downright evil, cannot be of any help. There- 
fore Jesus taught that he was the way, the life, and the truth. Any road that 
does not lead through the narrow passage be has shown is not the road to 
salvation. This has given rise to the doctrine that outside the Church there 
can be no salvation. It is, perhaps, much for the Church, or for any Church, 
to take upon itself the claim that it is the spirit of Jesus. But, although this 
doctrine of the exclusiveness of the Church has given rise to much abuse 
and to more misunderstanding, its intention is clear enough. It is an attempt 
to convey the notion that redemption through love is a redemption through 
one method only. A redemption through spiritual attainment may be 
achieved in hundreds of ways, for the spirit is at the bottom of everything 
and almost any road, provided it is trodden with true circumspection and 
according to the rules, must lead to the spirit. But with love it is otherwise. 
The exclusiveness of Christianity means, therefore, exactly the same thing 
as the inclusiveness of Hinduism: it is an attempt to indicate the road along 
which redemption is to be found. 

One of the most telling attempts to express the insight into the redemp- 
tive power of love is the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. I imagine 
that it was first used in the Judeo-Christian tradition as a vehicle to convey 
the notion that love is of infinite value when compared with all the other 
states of mind, especially with pride and selfishness, which are in fact 
characterized as death in the statement: “The wages of sin is death.”. Man 
is capable of infinite love, and, therefore, in contrast with everything else, 
the seat of this love (i.e., pneumatic man) is immortal. To love is to obtain 
life everlasting; and to hate (or to be without love) is to be condemned 
to death. The earliest Christians, in fact, did not so much believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul itself, as in the resurrection of the body-soul compound.”* 


Tertullian, De Resurrectione 5-9; Adv. Marcionem iv. 37. Also Irenaeus, Adv. haer., v, 7; and 
Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos XIII. 1. 
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They wanted to give expression to their insight that man, once possessed 
of love, had intrinsic value and, therefore, in the long run, was indestructible. 
The Platonic and Neo-Platonic doctrine of the natural and therefore neces- 
sary indestructibility of the soul entered Christian thinking only at a later 
stage and then merely caused a shift of emphasis, so that people in the end 
came to believe that a man’s soul that had been possessed of love would 
rise to heaven while all other souls would descend to hell. But, even in this 
later form, the original intention is quite clear: the image of the soul’s ascent 
to heaven has simply taken the place of the image of the resurrection of the 
flesh. 

Thus, we see that the Judeo-Christian conception of the infinite value of 
the human soul or personality is another endeavor to lead people to an 
understanding of the central insight into the redemptive power of love. 
The theory of immortality understood literally can be worked out only with 
greatest difficulty, for it is hard to conceive that a disembodied soul should 
survive the body. Nevertheless, it is a vivid image, which presents the cen- 
tral insight of Christianity in great clarity. 

In the Judeo-Christian tradition, God must remain, ultimately, a mystery. 
He can be perceived only by the human spirit, not by the senses or the in- 
tellect. And the spirit can have only a more or less clear intimation of him. 
God is the numinosum,"* and the mind’s attention can best be directed to 
him through the creation of a mysterious atmosphere—in dark cathedrals 
where the light enters through stained-glass windows, where incense is 
burned, and where the supernatural is hinted at through an unusual and un- 
canny presence—for God is a transcendent power, not the ground of all 


existence which can be perceived once the mind is withdrawn from all partic- 
ular existences. 


IV. 


After this attempt to bring out the distinction between the Christian 
and the Hindu conceptions of redemption, I now propose to argue that, in 
a very fundamental sense, these two conceptions are supplementary—so 
much so that only harm can result, and has, in fact, resulted, from a neglect 
of this fact. One can detect the fact that in Christianity the neglect of the 
possibility of redemption in spiritual attainment has cast a shadow on the 
very center of Judeo-Christian religion, i.e., on the notion of love, and that 
in Hinduism the neglect of the possibility of redemption through love can 


“It has always seemed to me that R. Otto’s profound observations on this subject are more appro- 


priate to Judaism and Christianity than to Indian practices; see his Das Heilige (Gotha: L. Klotz, 
1927), passim. 
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endanger the very notion of redemption through release. This is very im- 
portant, for it shows that in each tradition the one-sided insistence upon 
one insight exclusively might tend to defeat the very purpose of the whole 
tradition. 

Divine love can take possession of the human being only when all self- 
hood and egotism have been sacrificed. The essence of such sacrifice is the 
process of “self-naughting,” i.e., the surrendering of all personal desires and 
ambitions to the spirit..” Only when the true self, the 4tman, has emerged 
is man identified with the spirit. This is hinted at in the prayer: “Not my 
will, but thine, be done!” In the prayer, however, there is the odd suggestion 
that man’s will should remain in existence but that God’s will should be 
done. Man’s will remains, so to speak, merely in abeyance. But if Christians 
would devote more thought to the Hindu views they would understand 
that there can be no question of two wills, the one triumphant and the other 
in abeyance, but only one spirit. An act of self-surrender is a surrender to 
the spirit, not to a stronger will. If one does not understand this, all at- 
tempts to co-operate with God, and all efforts to imitate him in love, are 
likely to remain abortive, for, when we think we are doing God’s will and 
have surrendered our own, we are very likely to be mistaken. Those that are 
doing God’s will can never be quite sure that it is really God’s will they are 
doing. Their very acts of love may defeat themselves because they may sim- 
ply be an indulgence in their own wishes and ambitions. One can do God's 
work only when all will has been extinguished and when the mind has 
reached a state of complete detachment and quiescence, i.e., when spiritual 
realization has been reached. A mind thus truly empty may become the 
vehicle of a higher drive, but a mind which is essentially a will, no matter 
how much that will has effaced itself, can never be certain whether this 
drive is its own or that of God. Thus it seems that the neglect of spiritual 
attainment is likely to defeat all efforts to win redemption through love. 

A brief psychological reflection will make the interdependence of love 
and spiritual attainment clearer. A person who is not secure in himself can- 
not love without expecting a return from the person loved. If there is any- 
thing wanting in the person that loves, it will be expected that that want 
should be fulfilled by the other person. Thus, a person who has found no 
peace in himself will make any relationship with another person symbiotic, 
and a symbiotic relationship is one that does not exist for its own sake but 
for what the two partners can get out of it. In this sense the relationship 
between a masochist and a sadist is a perfect symbiotic relationship. 





See A. Coomaraswamy, loc. cit. and ibid., p. 74. 
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Now, all people are wanting, to a certain extent, in inner peace, but the 


degree to which their relations with other people will be governed by love © 


of the other person will be proportionate to the degree to which they them 
selves have found peace in solitude. All love is a function of one’s solitude 
and love and solitude stand, therefore, in an organic relationship. Only sol- 
itude can vivify love. Without solitude, love must remain egotistical, i.e.. 
a love that seeks satisfaction and uses other people as a means for such satis 
faction. Only when, through attainment of perfect solitude, there is no 
longer any need for such satisfaction, can perfect love have full play. 

The Hindus face a similar difficulty. Their neglect of love and of human 
relationships is likely to endanger their redemption through spiritual realiza- 
tion. There has often been a tendency to develop demonic powers instead 
of pure spiritual attainment. The aspirant or devotee, completely divorced 
from all human restraint and all obligations that result from personal rela- 
tionships, has only too often been likely to indulge in the exercise of a num- 
ber of occult powers which apparently arise through the attempt to gain 
release by detachment and withdrawal from the world. The great danger 
here seems to be that such powers can bestow upon the aspirant a semblance 
of omnipotence and of true redemption and therefore destroy in him the 
vision which he ought to hold constantly before him, namely, the vision 
of achieving “no-mind.” The natural emergence of these powers cannot 
even be called a temptation to deviate from the true path, since the true 
path, according to innumerable testimonies, is quite identical with the 
emergence of these powers. In treatises on yoga there are severe warnings 
that no true aspirant must ever exercise any of these powers.” But warn- 
ings are not enough. The only effective safeguard is the restraint put upon 
man by personal relationships and their obligations. In such relationships 
man can discern a weak reflection of the divine power of love which created 
the universe, and through them he will retain an intimation of the state 
of mind he ought to endeavor to achieve. But with the Hindus’ exclusive 
reliance on the notion of spiritual realization and their consequent refusal 
to see in the bonds of love anything more significant than a means to such 
release the very attempt to gain spiritual realization is endangered. It may 
be completely obliterated by the emergence of demonic powers. The attain- 
ment of perfect solitude is likely to heighten one’s sense of freedom to the 
point of irresponsibility. A man who has been completely freed from all 
egotism would never wish to return into the world. But the vast majority 


* A. Daniélou, Yoga: The Method of Re-integration (London: Christopher Johnson, 1949), p. 118: 
The point is, of course, self-evident: “The yogi who has conquered himself . . . looking to mud and 
gold with an equal eye, is said to be yoked.” Bhagavad-gita V1. 7-8. 
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of men who never reach the final goal are likely to be encouraged to use 
their enlarged freedom in order to promote all the more satisfactorily and 
effectively their favorite schemes and plans for the improvement of the 
world. They are likely to appear as monstrous demons in a world of men 
that live simply and securely by the devices of their emotional attachments. 

Now, Hindu doctrine is very clear on the need for effacing oneself. 
As long as there is no effacement, love will defeat itself, for it will lead to 
none but symbiotic relationships.”* But it is less clear on the reason for such 
self-effacement. It is difficult to understand why one should efface one- 
self unless it is in order to become more capable of perfect love. If love 
has no intrinsic, i.e., redemptive, value, then self-effacement must become 
an end in itself. In this case, no matter how successful it is, self-effacement 
must always remain the supreme example of an indestructible egotism— 
of man’s iron, selfish will to seek salvation for himself even at the cost of 
causing suffering to others. 

Therefore, the search for release without realization of the intrinsic value 
of love must defeat itself, just as the search for love without realization of 
solitude defeats itself. Without release from egotism there can be no love; 
and without love there can be no release from egotism. The interdependence 
of love and spiritual realization is nowhere expressed more pointedly than 
by St. Basil: “The solitary life has one aim, the service of the needs of the 
individual. But this is plainly in conflict with the laws of love .. . if you 
always live alone, whose feet will you wash?””” One should complete this 
statement by pointing out the profound truth of the opposite: “The com- 
munal life has one aim, to assist others as well as to make use of others for 
one’s own benefit. But this is plainly in conflict with the laws governing 
spiritual realization, for if you always live with others, how are you to 
know whether, when you are washing other peoples’ feet, you are not do- 
ing so in order to make people more pliable to your own selfish purposes?” 

If the version of the contrast between Hinduism and Christianity pre- 
sented here is correct, it should be possible to enlarge Hinduism through 
Christianity and Christianity through Hinduism. But to say this is to in- 
vite misunderstanding. There have been only too many pious Christians 
who have rejected the Indian standpoint or who have believed that the 
Hindus really meant to be Christians and that they merely groped in the 
dark for so long because the clear light of the Gospels never reached them.” 


™T am thinking here of the concept of symbiosis as used by E. Fromm in his The Fear of Freedom 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1942). 

* Regula Fusius Tractatae 7. 

* See, e.g., H. de Lubac, Aspects du bouddhisme (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1951), p. 141; and R. 
Grousset, The Sum of History (Hadleigh, Essex: Tower Bridge Publications, 1951), p. 123. 
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And, similarly, there have been a number of writers who have been able to 
see much in Christianity which is almost identical with Hinduism and have 
therefore argued that the two religions are really the same, except for the 
fact that so much philanthropy, humanitarianism, and personalism have crept 


into Christianity.** Nor do I mean to argue in support of the peculiarly 


modern, quasi-psychotic desire of so many Westerners to seek both refuge 
and relief in India.*” I also do not believe that the Eastern and Western 
patterns of thought can supplement each other like the pieces of a jig-saw 
puzzle and are merely waiting to be fitted together.”* And, finally, I would 
emphatically reject the views of Albert Schweitzer according to which the 
Indian insight ought to be dismissed because it differs from the Christian 
insight.”” 

My argument is that nothing can be gained for either tradition from such 
attitudes. Something may be gained, however, if some doctrines, myths, 
and rituals of Hinduism are interpreted in the light of Christian practice 
and theory; and if some doctrines, myths, and rituals of Christianity relating 
to spiritual realization are interpreted in the light of Hindu theory and 
practice. In other words, I see the situation as a task to be worked out, rather 
than as a pattern of either meeting or conflict in which we have to take 
sides. During the last 200 or 300 years, philosophical theologians both in 
Europe and in India have not had much food for thought and have, there- 
fore, been compelled either to teach strict traditionalism—as in India, or 
to reiterate some ancient standpoint (e.g., Neo-Thomism, Neo-Calvinism ), 
as in Europe. The meeting of East and West has, however, set a new task 
to them by providing them with new evidence. So far, however, it has been 
very distressing to find that they have seen in this meeting, not a challenge, 
but merely the discovery of something new. Some have rejoiced, because 
they have found what they had been looking for. Others have deplored 
the discovery because they have not been looking for anything. I would 
neither rejoice nor deplore anything, but get to work upon an attempt at 
a new philosophical theology. 


* A. Coomaraswamy, op. cif., passim; and R. Guénon, The Crisis of the Modern World, Arthur 
Osborne, trans. (London: Luzac, 1942). 

** Examples are too well known to need mention. I am thinking primarily of writers like A. Huxley 
and C. G. Jung. 

See Northrop, op. cit., and my article in a previous number of this journal, “Basic Intuitions 
of East and West,” Vol. V, No. 1 (April, 1955), for a critical appraisal of this view. 

"See his Indian Thought and Its Development, Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell, trans. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1936), passim. 
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AHMED FOUAD EL EHWANY 


Present-Day 
Philosophy in Egypt 


TO UNDERSTAND the prevailing philosophy in Egypt, we 
have to go back to the end of the nineteenth century. Up to that time higher 
education could be obtained only in al-Azhar, a religious school founded a 
thousand years ago, and still maintaining medieval traditions. The study of 
philosophy had been prohibited as antagonistic to religion, and logic had 
been condemned as a means to atheism. A famous saying ran like this, “He 
who studies logic is an atheist” (“Man tamantak, fakad tazandak”). 

Philosophy came to be reknown and reacknowledged in two ways: the 
affiliation of Western ideas with the East, and the rise of some reformers at 
al-Azhar. It is due to Gamal-el Din al-Afghany that al-Azhar and all the Near 
East have awakened. Originally from Iran, he traveled in many Islamic 
states, such as India, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, and Turkey, where many followers 
clustered about him. What is relevant to our purpose is not his political or 
religious ideas, but a short treatise he had written defending Islam, or, rather, 
religious belief, called “Answer to Naturalists.”" In this book, he fiercely 
attacked Darwinism and all the philosophies prevailing in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

One of his disciples, Mohammad Abdu, who came to be Mufti of al-Azhar, 
tried to shake off the yoke of traditional views. He taught logic and wrote 
an exegesis of the Koran and many articles. To teach logic was a very bold 
step. He published an ancient manuscript on logic, written in the twelfth 

*Gamal Al-Din Al-Afghani (1839-1897) was born in Afghanistan and traveled in Iran, India, 
Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, and France. He was a reformer and philosopher. He composed his book, 
“Against the Naturalists,” in India in the year 1879, in the Urdu language. His Egyptian disciple 
Mohammad Abdu (1849-1905) translated the book into Arabic, and it was printed several times. In 
the first chapter Al-Afghani expounds Darwin’s theory of evolution and sets forth various arguments 
against it. A French translation by M. Goichon appeared in 1942 under the title Réfutations des 
Maéerialistes (Paris, 1942). 

*The title of this book is Al-Bassair Al-Nassiriah (Cairo, 1898), by Zain Al-Din Omar Ibn Sahlan 
Al-Sawi, who lived some hundred years later than Avicenna. His exact biography is unknown. It is 
related that he used to copy Avicenna’s Al-Shifa for a hundred dinars (a dinar equals about three 
dollars). Al-Shifa is the major philosophical work of Avicenna, and is divided into four parts: logic, 
physics, mathematics, and metaphysics. The logical part falls into nine books: Isagoge, Categories, 
De Interpretatione, Syllogism (First Analytics), Demonstration (Second Analytics), Topics, Sophistics, 
Rhetoric, and Poetics. Zain Al-Din Al-Sawi summarized all this Avicennian work in his manual on 


logic. This manual can be considered an excellent review of Aristotelian logic as developed and evolved 


by the Arabs. 
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century, which can be considered one of the best handbooks summarizing 
formal logic.’ In his new interpretation of the Koran he was influenced by 
Spencer, whom he had known personally. He adopted Spencer’s theory of the 
“Unknowable” and applied it to the interpretation of the Koran. In the 
Koran are certain concepts beyond the power of reason, such as the essence 
of God, the reality of prophecy, the Angels, Hell, and Paradise, all of which 
should be accepted on mere faith. Human conduct, the relation between one 
and another, and the good of the community can be studied by the intellect 
in terms of progress and evolution. Mohammad Abdu was the first to 
abandon traditionalism. He died in the first decade of the twentieth century, 
leaving a group of young disciples to carry on his work. 

In 1908 some of the wealthy leaders of Egypt decided to establish a secular 
university, which was financed by some of them, and especially by the 
princess Nazli Fadel, who welcomed to her salon the intellectual elite, 
Mohammad Abdu among them. This liberal university was transformed in 
1925 into Cairo University—to be supported by the government. Professors 
from Europe were chosen to teach in Cairo. A certain Spaniard, Comte De 
Glarza, gave lectures on philosophy, and published them in Arabic. Some of 
the graduates of Cairo University were sent to Europe to complete their 
studies. The Great War ended while these students were still in France. 
After their return, they found Egypt in a political revolution trying to re- 
gain its freedom. Two of these students were very influential, Mustafa Abd 
El Razik and Taha Hussein. 


Mustafa Abd El Razik, who had studied in al-Azhar, was a disciple of 
Mohammad Abdu, and followed his method and spirit. He was interested in 
logic, which he had studied not only under Mohammad Abdu but also 
under Goblot in France. When he was nominated in 1927 to the professor- 
ship of Islamic philosophy in Cairo University, he began to teach formal 
logic and to read with his students texts from: Avicenna and other major 
philosophers. I was one of his first disciples and was greatly influenced by 
his method of returning to the original manuscripts and trying to publish 
them in order to reveal the essence of Islamic philosophy on the basis of 
which it would be possible to create or develop a new philosophy truly our 
own. In 1944 he published his lectures on the history of philosophy in Islam, 
in which he argued against the idea that philosophy came to the Arabs from 
the Greeks, and that the Arabs, being a Semite nation, had no philosophy. His 
theory draws a distinction between the method of jurisprudence adopted by 
Moslem philosophers and the logical method of Aristotle. The method of 
jurisprudence in Islam as fully organized by the Hanifites and Melikites 
passes in five steps, the Koran, the Tradition, the consensus, analogy, and the 
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common good. This method of thinking is quite original and is different 
from Aristotelian logic. The principles of certainty lie in the sayings of God 
as stated in the Koran. Truth is the conformity of action to these statements, 
or the statements of the prophet in his Tradition, or the accord of the com- 
munity at some time. In the face of new judgments having no origin in 
the Koran, Tradition, or consensus, the Fakih (religious legislator) makes an 
analogy based on those principles. If he finds himself facing an unprecedented 
case, he refers to reason and judges what he finds rationally good, or what is 
best for the common good of the community. The Fakihs developed elaborate 
rules by which to arrive at good judgment and truth. The real originality of 
Islamic philosophy should be sought in this field. The Fakshs never ceased 
to condemn Aristotelian logic; some of them wrote treatises showing the 
incoherence and insufficiency of that logic. One of Abd El Razik’s disciples 
published two ancient manuscripts against “Greek Logic.”* 

The revival of Islamic philosophy is headed now by a scholar by the name 
of Ibrahim Madkour, who studied in Paris and has written two books in 
French, one on the Organon of Aristotle in Arabic philosophy, the other on 
al-Farabi.* He taught in Cairo University from 1934 to 1940, and then 
moved to political life. Though he was elected Senator, served as a Minister 
some time, and is now a member of the Council of Production, he has not 
abandoned academic studies. Since 1949 he has been President of the Com- 
mittee to publish Al-Shifa, Avicenna’s great book on philosophy. The Com- 
mittee is composed of three others: Father Anawati, Mr. Khodeiry, and 
myself. In 1952 we published the Introduction, which was distributed in 
the Congress of the Millennium of Avicenna at Bagdad.* The Categories have 
been prepared and sent to the press. It takes a long time to prepare these 
books for printing, because we refer to eleven different manuscripts. The 
Rhetoric has been published by Professor Salem from Heliopolis University. 





*Two manuals by Al-Suyuti (d. 1505) were recently published in one volume by Sami Al-Nashar, 
a disciple of Mustafa Abd-El-Razik: (1) Sewn Al-Mantik wal-Kelem aan Fann Al-Mantik wal-Kelem 
(“Defense of Logic Kalam against the art of Logic and Kalam”); by Galal Al-Din Al-Suyuti (Kalam” 
can be translated in this context by “‘dialectic”). (2) Nasibat Abl Al-Iman Fil-Rad ala Mantik Al- 
Younan (‘Religious Men’s Advice Concerning the Refutation of Greek Logic”), by Ibn Taymiah, and 
summarized by Al-Suyuti, edited by Aly Sami Al-Nashar (Cairo, 1947); with an introduction by 
Mustafa Abd El-Razik. 

“Ibrahim Madkour presented in 1934 to the University of Paris two doctoral theses, one the prin- 
cipal thesis and the other secondary. (1) “L’Organon d’Aristote dans le Monde Arabe; ses traductions, 
son étude et ses applications” (Paris, 1934); (2) “La Place d’Al-Farabi dans l’Ecole Philosophique 
Musulmane” (Paris, 1934). 

5(1) Ibm Sina [Avicenna] Al-Shifa, La Logique; 1-Isagoge (Al-Madkhal), texte établi par Mad- 
kour, Khodeiri, Anawati, El Ehwany (Cairo: Imprimerie Nationale, 1952). (2) Congrés de Bagdad, 
20-28 Mars 1952; Millénaire d’Avicenne (Cairo: Imprimerie Misr, 1952). 

*Ibn Sina, Al-Shifa, La Logique VIII, Rhétorique (Al-Khataba), texte établi par Moh. Selim 
Salem (Cairo: Imprima-ie Nationale, 1954). 
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Different parts of Al-Shifa have been distributed to other scholars to prepare 
for printing. We hope that after all of Al Shifa is published the real philos- 
ophy of Avicenna will be known. 

Orientalists began in the later half of the nineteenth century to publish 
the important manuscripts of Avicenna and to translate some of them into 
other languages. This is part of the study the Europeans engaged in in order 
to know the real influence of Islamic philosophy upon medieval philosophy, 
especially that of St. Thomas. When we undertake to publish the philo- 
sophical manuscripts our purpose is to reveal them for their own sakes, as 
part of our history. As the publication of manuscripts is a difficult and 
technical job which requires patience, perseverance, and erudition few 
scholars are willing to carry on this kind of work. 

I have published a treatise on education’ written by Al-Quabisi in the 
tenth century, in which he advocates compulsory education for everyone, 
both boys and girls, on the basis of the Fakih’s method mentioned above. 
I also published the ancient translation of Porphyrius’ Isagoge,” three treatises 
of Al-Kindi,” four treatises of Avicenna,’® and the De Anima of Averroés." 
Other scholars known for their publication of manuscripts are Badawi and 
Abu Rida. The latter has published all the manuscripts of Al-Kindi. 

Side by side with these Islamic studies is the adoption of recent Western 
philosophy in Egypt. Western philosophy began to be known after World 
War I by amateur popularizations in magazines and the daily press. Four 
amateur writers can be cited: Al-Akkad, Aly Adham, Salama Moussa, and 
Ismail Mazhar. 

Al-Akkad is mainly an essayist, who began as a translator. He was 1n- 





"A. F. El Ehwany, Al Tarbia Fil-Islam [‘Education in Islam”] (Cairo, 1955). This is the author’s 
doctoral thesis presented to Cairo University in 1943, and first published in 1945 under the title 
Kabisi’s Theory of Education. The original manuscript of Kabisi (lived in Tunis; d. 403 H.) is 
edited at the end of the thesis. Two important ideas were expounded by Kabisi in the tenth century, i.e., 
obligatory education and the education of both boys and girls. 

*Isagoge, by Porphyrius, an ancient Arabic translation from the Syriac by Al-Dimashki; edited by 
A. F. El Ehwany (Cairo, 1952). (Avicenna discusses in his Isagoge Porphyrius’ ideas and rejects 
some of them.) 

°(1) Kitab Al-Kindi Ila Al-Muttassim Bil-Lah Fil-Falsafa Al-ula (‘Al-Kindi’s Book Concerning 
First Philosophy to Al-Muttassim Bil-Lah”’); edited by A. F. El Ehwany (Cairo, 1947). (2) Al-Kindi 
De Intellectu, edited, with Averroés’ De Anima, by A. F. El Ehwany (Cairo, 1950). (Al-Kindi’s De 
Intellectu existed only in its Latin translation until the Arabic manuscript was discovered and edited 
by me. I discovered serious mistakes in the Latin translation.) (3) Fil-Nafs (“On the Soul”), by 
Al-Kindi; a short treatise edited by A. F. El Ehwany in Al-Kitab, October, 1948. 

The four treatises, all edited by El Ehwany (Cairo, 1952), are (1) Abwal Al-Nafs (‘States of the 
Soul”). (2) Mabbath an al-Kuwa al-Nafsaniah (“Research Concerning the Psychological Faculties”). 
(3) Risala fi Maarifat Al-Nafs Al-Natika (“Treatise Concerning the Knowledge of the Rational 
Soul”). (4) Risala Fil Kalam ula Nafs Al-Natika (‘Treatise Concerning the Rational Soul’’). 

“Talkbis Kitab Al-Nafs (‘Paraphrase of the De Anima”), by Averroés; and four treatises, edited 
by A. F. El Ehwany (Cairo, 1950). (1) Risalat Al-Ittissal (‘Union of the Intellect”) by Avempace. 
(2) Kitab Al-Nafs (“Book on the soul”), by Isaac Ibn Hunein. (3) Risalat Al-Ittissal (“Union of the 
Intellect”), by Averroés. (4) Risalat Al-Akl (‘De Intellectu”), by Al-Kindi. 
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fluenced by Nietzsche and Schopenhauer and introduced their philosophies 
to Egyptian circles. He wrote many books, of which the most important is 
entitled “God.” '* He treated the subject historically up to recent times, dis- 
cussing the evolution of different doctrines concerning God. One cannot 
expect a new theory from such a study, but the author adopted the view that 
God is known by a direct world-consciousness found in man. 

Salama Moussa is a Darwinian, who believes very much in the scientific 
method, and although he is a Christian he is regarded as a free thinker. His 
chief influence is that he has popularized philosophy, writing it in a plain 
style accessible to the public. He was the first, for example, to translate the 
term “unconscious mind” by “the inner mind,” which phrase, although mis- 
leading, is still used. 

Ismail Mazhar translated the Origin of Species in 1927, and published a 
book on the Epicureans and their theory of pleasure and pain.’* Aly Adham 
is an essayist, and is interested in Hegel. It is due to these four writers that 
modern Western philosophy is known to the public in Egypt. 

When the Egyptian University came to be under the administration of 
the State in 1925, new blood infused it. The Department of Philosophy was 
guided by three eminent French professors successively: Bréhier, Lalande, 
and Rey. Year after year, fresh students were graduated. During these 
thirty years some hundreds became well acquainted with philosophy and 
its terminology. The study of philosophy came to be a part of the curriculum 
in secondary schools, where students are supposed to study psychology, logic, 
and the history of philosophy. Egyptian professors began to write text 
books. Translations of Western books were issued year after year. Philosophy 
cannot flourish without a public any more than an actor can play without 
an audience. Now one can say that there is a public for whom one can write. 

The translation movement began some thirty years ago when Lutfi Al- 
Sayyed translated Aristotle’s Physics, Generation and Corruption, and Eth- 
ics.'* His disciple Taha Hussein, although he had been a student in al-Azhar, 
moved toward Western culture, and completed his studies in France. He 
believes that Islamic civilization was the outcome of the embodiment of 
Greek culture. He started to translate Greek literature. He is also an essayist 
and one of the influential thinkers in Egypt. His doctrine may be called 


* Allah, Kitab fi Nashaat Al-Akida Al-Ilahiah (“‘God, a Book Concerning the Origin of the Theistic 
Dogma”), by Al-Akkad (Cairo, 1947). 

% (1) The Origin of Species, translated by Ismail Mazhar (2d printing; Cairo, 1927-1929). 5 vols.; 
(2) Falsafatu Al-Latha Wal-Alam (“The Philosophy of Pleasure and Pain”), by Ismail Mazhar 
(Cairo, 1936). 

“Lutfi Al-Sayyed translated four Aristotelian books from the French translation by Barthélémy St. 
Hélaire, (1) “Ethics,” 2 volumes (Cairo, 1924). (2) “Generation and Corruption” (Cairo, 1932). 
(3) “Physics,” (Cairo, 1934). (4) “Politics,” (Cairo, 1947). 
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liberalism, in religion, literature, and philosophy. He himself also gave up 
traditionalism in his way of life, being the first Azharist to dress as a 
European. In 1927, he was brought before the courts because of his liberal 
ideas concerning the Koran. He said at that time that the stories of Ibrahim 
and Ishmail cited in the Koran were problematic and lacked scientific certain- 
ty. The court ordered that his book should be taken from the book shelves 
and destroyed. In education he is responsible for the recent great expansion 
of the schools. Having an excellent style and an effective power of speech 
he proclaimed that education is one of the rights of the people and should 
be enjoyed by everyone, as are air and water. He was for some years Minister 
of Education, and ordered that primary and secondary education should 
be free for all. 

Philosophy is now in the hands of university professors, everyone trying 
to expand the doctrine he has adopted from the West. Zaki Naguib is a 
logical positivist, and published two years ago a book against metaphysics."* 
Badawi is an existentialist. Since this philosophy is difficult to understand, 
and many existentialists are atheists, many University students who have 
adopted this doctrine have become atheists. Debates in the daily papers were 
very sharp last year, and many writers asked how the government permitted 
professors to teach existentialism, which leads to atheism and the destruction 
of moral values. 

To a certain extent, every nation has its own philosophy, shaped by its 
own history and environment. Studying the art of ancient Egyptians, with 
which Plato was much pleased as he states in his Laws," we find that it is 
based on symbolism and formalism. Egyptians believed in the immortality 
of the soul and the eternity of forms. They found that there was one stable 
form underlying every kind of changeable material being. Living creatures, 
although they come into being and pass away, have a form distinguishing 
each species from every other. Only mind can seize the one universal form, 
make it known to man through drawing, and give it a name. The writing 
of ancient Egyptians, called hieroglyphic, is simply drawings representing 
the different sorts of beings. To seize the form of a thing, which constitutes 
its real being, is the function of philosophy. It can be reached by an insight 
into the object. There is a certain intuition or mysticism involved in this 


(1) Al-Mantik Al-Wadi (“Positive Logic”), by Zaki Naguib Mahmond (Cairo, 1951, 2d printing, 
1956). (2) Kburafat Al-Metafisika (‘The Myth of the Metaphysics”), by Zaki Naguib Mahmond 
(Cairo, 1953). 

* Laws 656, 660, in which Plato says: “And what are the laws about music and dancing in Egypt? 
You will wonder when I tell you: Long ago they appear to have recognized the very principle of which 
we are now speaking—that their young citizens must be habituated to forms and strains of virtue. These 
they fixed and exhibited the patterns of them in their temples. . . .” from Jowett’s translation of the 
Dialogues of Plato. 
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knowledge. Man becomes part of nature, and feels that he is one with 
it. The mystic way of attaining truth has always been a method of knowl- 
edge, from the ancient Egyptians to the present day. A school of art, headed 
by Hamid Said, is working on the mystic way of reaching reality by attaching 
oneself to nature until the form is revealed. I expounded this philosophy, 
which I call “Formalism,” in a lecture I gave in Cairo two years ago, and 
which in my view draws upon the spirit and history of the Egyptian people. 
As a method of knowledge it is a combination of experimentalism based 
upon observation and intuition which alone can reveal in the final step the 
form of a thing, its reality, or its truth. Beings as they exist now are permanent, 
and as such every class has a certain form. Have these beings evolved from 
other species, and are they going to evolve into still other species? These are 
questions which do not concern us now. We should regard things as they 
are in their present state. The form of the being is the outcome of its own 
essence and its interchange with its environment. But the reality of the 
being lies in its form, which, if discovered, can denote its reality. 

We have up until now considered two types of philosophies, traditionalism 
and liberalism. Traditionalism is composed of two movements. The first 
stops at the ancient doctrines as shaped some eight centuries ago; the second 
tries to make a revival either of Islamic thought or of the ancient Egyptian 
spirit. Liberalism is a trend that is totally opposed to traditionalism. Its 
exponents try to shake off entirely the heritage of the past, and to cut all 
bonds that link us to our history in philosophy, art, and literature. They 
advocate a complete conversion to Western philosophy, social life, art, 
literature, and science. This view, if accepted, would have far-reaching effects 
upon all our culture, and would produce a complete change of tradition. 
One example is Arabic calligraphy, which, however beautiful in itself, is an 
obstacle to learning and progress. Certain thinkers, following this liberal 
trend, attempted to write Arabic in Latin characters, as the Turks now do. 
But the voice of traditionalists has been more powerful, and the problem 
is not yet solved. 

We pass now to a third new philosophy, which I call Progressivism. It is 
an eclecticism between traditionalism and radical liberalism. Progressivism 
is the natural outgrowth between the two contradictory trends. The word 
“progress” used in this philosophical sense is rather new in Arabic terminol- 
ogy. It turns back to some twenty years ago. Progress had been until then 
a mere hope without material realization. Progress means change of a past 
state made stagnant by tradition. In brief, progress implies change of tradi- 
tion, not totally, as radical liberals propose, but in an evolution retaining 
what is good in tradition and based upon it. The best exponent of this new 
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trend is Prime Minister Gamal abd-E]-Nasser in his book The Philosophy of 
the Revolution."’ He views progressivism as a natural continuation of the his- 
tory of a nation. He says at the beginning of the book: “Because there are 
no discontinuities in the story of national struggles, things don’t just leap 
into existence without introductions. The struggle of any people, genera- 
tion after generation, is a structure rising stone upon stone.””* In an in- 
troductory note he says that these impressions on the Philosophy of the 
Revolution, “are an attempt to explore the conditions surrounding us, past, 
present, and future, and find out the path along which we can proceed.””® 
He divides action—and we are here concerned with new action different from 
the traditionalist—into two movements, aspiration and plans. Aspiration 
begins in the form of vague hope, develops into a definite idea, and finally 
becomes a practical program. The plans bring the vague hope, the defined 
ideas, and the practical program into practical execution. The book is an 
application of this method, telling the story of the revolution which began 
inside himself, as in every Egyptian when he is young, until the realization 
which took place on July 23, 1952. That was the political revolution realiz- 
ing the complete liberation of the people. Another revolution is the social 
one which is going on now in all fields. Nasser says: “Every people on earth 
goes through two revolutions, a political revolution by which it wrests the 
right to govern itself from the hand of tyranny or from the army stationed 
upon its soil against its will, and a social revolution involving the conflict of 
the classes and which settles down, when justice is secured, the inhabitants 
of the united nation.””° 

To make progress possible, one should have a new conception of truth 
different from the old one. Traditionalism believes that truth lies as an 
entity outside us, and, since it is permanent, one has to know and believe in 
it. But Nasser says, “I am one of those who believe that nothing exists in a 
vacuum; even truth cannot so exist. I try as much as is humanly possible to 
prevent my soul from altering the shape of truth very much, but how success- 
ful am I? That is the question.””* This last phrase is interesting because 
Nasser, although he rejected at the beginning the concept of separate truths 
existing as absolutes outside ourselves, still believes with traditionalism that 


*“The Philosophy of the Revolution,” by Gamal abd-El-Nasser (Cairo: Mondiale Press, n.d.), p. 22. 
A new translation, probably in 1956, is different in some places. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 

™ Ibid., p. 24. 

™ Ibid., p. 16—I give a new translation: “I firmly believe that nothing can live in a vacuum. The 
truth that is latent in our depths is this: whatever we imagine to be the truth is, in fact, the truth 
plus the contents of our souls. . . .” 
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there are “truths” which exist as entities and which should not change. Of 
course, we should not expect from a non-technical philosopher something 
metaphysically profound, but his words to a certain extent express the new 
trend which we call Progressivism. This movement is a real march toward 
a new life changing all our social and cultural activities. 








JOHANNES RAHDER 


Harivarmans 


Satyasiddh 1-Sastra 


THIS INDIAN BUDDHIST philosophical treatise of the first 
half of the 4th century has come to us only in the Chinese translation of 
Kumiarajiva (Taish6 Daizdkyé, Taish6 Chinese Buddhist Canon, Tokyo, 
1926, Vol. 32, pp. 239-373; Nanjio No. 1274 5% # i#%@ Ch’éng Shih Lun). 
Its study may contribute to a more satisfactory definition of the terms Hina- 
yana and Mahay4na in the field of metaphysics, epistemology, and logic. 
Takakusu (The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 74-79), following 
the Chinese learned monks Chi-tsang (549-623) and Tao-hsiian (596- 
667), classified Harivarman’s work as Hinayanistic, but Sakaino Kéyé, 
author of a 2-volume history of Chinese Buddhism (Tokyo, 1927), has 
pointed out its predominantly Mahdaydnistic features in an article contributed 
to the anniversary volume for the late expert on Chinese Buddhism, Toki- 
wa Daijd (Tokyo, 1933). The earlier Chinese monks, like Chih-tsang 
(458-522), Séng-jou, and Hui-Tz’u, minimized the difference between 
Nagarjuna’s Mahayana and Harivarman’s doctrines of the Middle Way, 
nominalism (a development of the Prajfiaptivada and Sautrantika schools), 
upaya, the pre-eminence of the truth of annihilation among the Four Noble 
Truths, and relativistic dialectics. The founder of the Chinese San Lun 
sect has been strongly influenced by his study of Harivarman. This founder 
is Séng-lang, who came from Korea to China‘between 494 and 497. N. 
Aiyaswami Sastri (Santiniketan) is preparing a translation of the Satyasid- 
ahi-Sastra. He points out in his article on “Nagarjuna and Satkaryavada of 
the Sankhyas” (Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. 4, pp. 47-50) that the Satyasiddhi- 
astra rejects the theory that the effect exists in a potential state in its cause. 
He refers to the Satyasiddhi-fastra in notes of his recent translation of 
Nagarjuna’s Dvadasamukha-sastra, Visvabharati Annals, Vol. 6, pp. 165- 
231 (Santiniketan, 1954). 
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ZEN: A REPLY TO VAN METER AMES 


D. T. Suzuki 


‘ WHAT MAKES IT most difficult for a Western thinker to 
write on Zen is that he tries to understand it from the linguistic, logical, or 
philosophical point of view. This is inevitable. One cannot transcend his 
cultural heritage as soon as something new comes to his head. 

To understand Zen one must abandon all he has acquired by way of 
conceptual knowledge and stand before it stripped of every bit of the intel- 
lection he has patiently accumulated around him. When, for instance, Dewey 
talks of “the here and the now,” as quoted by Dr. Ames, they both neglect 
to face the problem personally and see what it experientially tells them. 
As I see it, they keep “the here and the now” away from their lives and 
look at it from a conceptual distance. They somehow seem to be afraid of 
jumping right to the point where space and time have not yet differentiated 
themselves. 

Those who have habitually been taught and disciplined to keep “the here 
and the now” at a distance will naturally be timid about touching the object. 
Zen proposes, on the contrary, to grasp it with one’s own naked hands, with 
no gloves on. This is the most realistic way of understanding what “the 
here and the now” is. This is, in fact, the only way to know what it is, for 
it is in this way that one knows what one is talking about. As long as one 
shies away from touching it, all that can be done is talk about it. This is 
the reason philosophical discussion makes one feel as if one is scratching 
an itch through the shoe, as the Chinese saying. has it. 

The Zen master does not tolerate this roundabout way of handling reality. 
Hence his swinging of the stick. The stick, however, is not meant to give 
one a shock. It is meant to make one feel it as something most intimate, 
most concrete, and most personal. Touch is the most primary sensation. 
Hearing comes next, while seeing is the farthest away from actuality itself. 
Intellection is seeing and not touching. 

The stick came to be utilized sometimes for a pedagogical purpose, but 
its primary use was direct and instinctual, as it were. No idea of instru- 
mentality was there in its first application. A monk may ask, “What is 
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my self?” and the master’s stick is immediately on him. Could anything 
be more direct and personal? If the monk had been wrestling at all with 
the problem of self, the blow would have at once awakened him to the 
solution. 

Suiryé asked Baso (d. 788), “What is Bodhidharma’s idea of coming to 
this country from the West [that is, India}?” The question is the same as 
asking, “What is the ultimate teaching of Buddhism?” or, “What is the 
self?” 

Instead of giving any verbal answer which might be expected of a 
philosopher or of any ordinary professor of logic or dialectic, Baso gave his 
questioner a kick on the chest which made the monk fall to the ground. 
When he arose, however, he gave a hearty laugh, exclaiming, “How wonder- 
ful! How strange! Infinities of mysteries hidden in hundreds of thousands 
of samadhis are revealed at the tip of one hair which I now perceive down 
to their very depths.” He then bowed to the master and departed. Later 
he said to his Brotherhood, “Ever since the kick given by my master, I 
cannot help going on laughing.” 

If Baso had given Suiry6 a lengthy talk on the truth of Buddhism, as a 
college professor might have done, I wonder. if Suiry6 could have recovered 
from a kick with such a magnificent expression. 

“The here and the now” of Baso’s kick allowed Suiry6 no time for a 
conceptual interpretation. James, Dewey, Peirce, Ames, and many other 
philosophers, big or small, could never have experienced the truth of Zen 
dangling from the tip of their pen, inasmuch as their profession does not 
go any further or deeper or more existentialistic than it actually does. 

This, however, we must remember, does not mean that Zen looks upon 
a philosophical interpretation of its experience as something below its dig- 
nity. Zen welcomes logic or philosophy or linguistics. Zen is their good 
friend, always ready to make their acquaintance. What Zen refuses is to 
have such professional studies as the object of its training. Zen cannot 
make an alliance with those who may think that Zen is exhausted by 
intellectualization. 

“Pure experience” is all right as far as it goes, but Zen asks us to experi- 
ence it by ourselves. Zen is not a concept, and, therefore, it has no ambition 
to become the object of philosophical study and stop there. Zen wishes the 
philosopher to go back to his inner self (I am afraid I am philosophizing) 
—the self which makes him philosophize. That is to say, the philosopher 
is to return to himself even before he was a philosopher and face his “here 
and now” as if he were still a resident like his ancestor Adam in the garden 
of Eden who saw God daily in his workshop as creator. 
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Mathematically or metaphysically speaking, we can say that “the here 
and the now” in the Garden of Eden is zero (0) and that this zero equals 
infinity, thus: 0 = infinity, and infinity = 0. This is where Zen starts. Zen 
is not theologically minded; therefore it omits mentioning God. Zen is 
not mythologically inclined; therefore it disregards all the stories familiar 
to Western people. If one wishes to understand how concretely pure Zen 
experience is, let him turn himself into a zero and see what it is. What- 
ever philosophy he desires to build, let him do so upon his “pure experience” 
instead of mere conceptualization. The zero is not an empty concept, nor 
is it a mere word; it is a storehouse of infinite possibilities, and it never stays 
quiescent with all its treasures. 

Logicians and linguists frequently take up enigmatic or contradictory 
statements of the Zen masters from their specialized point of view to try 
to explain them away. This, of course, is quite a natural thing for them to 
do. While Zen has nothing much to say against their professionalism, it 
has to remark this: If they think they have exhausted Zen by thus analyzing 
the so-called Zen paradox, such as “handle a spade while empty-handed,” 
or “riding a water buffalo while walking on foot,” they are utterly mistaken 
for they fail altogether to enter into the spirit of Zen, which is not in letters 
but in the experience itself. The experience is ante-scientific, ante-rational- 
istic. It precedes logically, though not chronologically, all forms of spec- 
ulation which issue out of it, and not conversely. This is the most important 
point, which we ought never to forget when dealing with Zen. 

When Zen expresses itself in one form or another, linguistically or other- 
wise, it falls into the hands of the scientist and philosopher. Zen is to be 
taken hold of even prior to its thus going out of itself. The expressions, 
paradoxical or otherwise, are always to be interpreted by referring to the 
primary experience itself and never by merely tracing out their linguistic 
or dialectical relations. However fine this kind of analysis may be, it is sure 
to miss the most essential point so long as it goes on independently of the 
original experience which has given birth to those verbal expressions. This 
is what makes the study of Zen almost an impossible task for the philosopher 
or linguist. The more the latter strives to get at the meaning of a Zen ex- 
pression, the deeper he gets into entanglement, and he finds himself more 
and more involved in his own schematization. 

Again to speak mathematically, “the here and the now” is zero, and zero 
is Zen. But, as long as the zero remains a zero, we may say that Zen is not 
yet there in its fullness. The zero is to move on to 1 (one), 1 to 2, 2 to 
3, and so on, making up an infinite series of natural numbers. Zen is then 
for the first time seized upon in its full power, for Zen is this process itself, 
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incessantly and eternally moving on and on. When the process is cut into 
pieces such as 1,2,3 . . . m, it forms a finite series which is called time 
or space or both, but this seriality is not to be identified with Zen. Zen in- 
deed reveals itself not only in the zero as it remains in itself but in each num- 
ber as it unfolds itself out of the zero and further also in the process of un- 
foldment. Zen itself knows no discontinuity, no seriality, for this is the work 
of intellection. Even intellection, however, can be identified with Zen in 
so far as it is the process of intellectual unfoldment. In fact, Zen is en- 
countered everywhere if we keep our prajfia-eye fully open. 

There are some more points I would like to discuss in connection with 
Dr. Ames’s suggestive paper on Zen. For instance, I would like to have 
written on Zen morality, if there is such a thing. I would have liked also 
to add a word about the Zen concept of purposelessness. But if one under- 
stands that Zen is something prior to science, philosophy, and all other 
intellectual disciplines, and, further, that every form of intellection starts 
from this primary Zen experience, we can, I hope, finally understand what 
Zen is and also the meaning of the master’s stick and his “nonsensical” 
ejaculations. For all this let me wait for another occasion. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





CONFUCIUS, HIS LIFE AND TIME. By Wzx-chi Liu. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. xv + 189. 


Dr. Liu, a university professor of English literature when in China, 
was serving as Director of the Department of Chinese Studies at Hartwick College 
when the present volume was published. Almost simultaneously his Short History 
of Confucian Philosophy appeared as a Pelican book. This handy volume on Con- 
fucius consists of twelve chapters and both chapter and section headings are listed 
in the table of contents. There is a selected bibliography and an index. The area 
covered includes the historical background of Confucius, his life, his career as a 
teacher, his teachings, and also an appraisal. 

The size of the volume is compact and the style of the book popular. Critically 
minded people might raise the question as to why another volume on Confucius 
as this time. Our feeling is that there is still plenty of room for popularization of 
the Chinese sage and that the present volume serves a useful purpose. The biog- 
raphy reads like a tale, and the writing is done smoothly—perhaps too smoothly 
to suit an academician—and with facility. The book should be found interesting 
and palatable by the beginner. Here and there the author introduces a bit of ori- 
ginality, but, generally speaking, this is where he is less successful. Possibly the 
brevity of the book forbids full presentation of arguments necessary for any convinc- 
ing conclusion. 

In his over-all appraisal, Dr. Liu considers Confucius truly great as a teacher but 
just remarkable as a moralist or administrator. One would have little difficulty in 
agreeing that Confucius is one of the greatest teachers that have ever lived. But 
that, even that, need not make Confucius any less of a sage. After all, a great teacher 
must have something great to teach. Confucius’ doctrine of jén (love) and the other 
virtues and his teachings about the chiin-tz% (superior man) and about the good 
society, all of which Dr. Liu has discussed in the book; must be counted among the 
tare jewels of human thought. Confucius is no less great as a sage and philosopher 
than he is as a teacher. It is not without reason that the popular honorific title for 
Confucius in his homeland reads, “Chih-sheng Hsien-shih” (“Supreme Sage and 
Foremost Teacher”). 

Again, there is an organic connection between Confucius’ ideas on government, 
ethics, and those on education. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, for instance, has pointed 
out in his study of the Confucian philosophy of government that to Confucius the 
state is like a big schoolhouse, and the ruler the schoolmaster. And the Confucian 
aim in government is not so much to see that people are made law-abiding as to help 
them to become good. Dr. Liu has not given sufficient consideration to the moral 
nature and educational process of the Confucian government, but preoccupies him- 
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self with what he calls “feudal” forms and institutions. 

Finally a few observations regarding detail. Quotations from several Confucian 
sources are scattered throughout the book, often without warning as to the degree 
of reliability of the source and uniformly without specific reference. References for 
quotations would always be a help and at times are essential. What is more, a reader 
who takes the trouble to look up a few references might think of reading the full 
text for himself, a possibility that could not be considered a misfortune by any 
interpreter of Confucius. The birthday of Confucius has recently been recalculated 
and determined to be September 28 according to the Gregorian calendar, and this 
date has been observed as the birthday of Confucius and Teachers’ Day in Taiwan 
(Formosa) since 1953. In the book the date is still given as August 27 (p. 30, 
note 1.) The proofreading of the volume leaves something to be desired. There 
are also a few slips in the romanization of Chinese names. For instance, the family 
name of the wife of Confucius given as Chien-kuan (p. 38) ought to be Chi-kuan. 
However, most of these imperfections are comparatively minor and probably will 
not be noticed by the beginner, and it is to the beginner that the work is likely to 
be most useful—yY. P. MEI, State University of Iowa. 


STUDIES IN HINDU POLITICAL THOUGHT AND ITS METAPHYSICAL 
FOUNDATIONS. By Vishwanath Prasad Varma. Banaras: Motilal Banarsidas, 1955. 
Pp. ii + 219. 


This book is the published version of the author’s 1950 doctoral 
dissertation in political science entitled “Some Aspects of the Political and Social 
Thought of the Ancient Hindus.” It appeared serially in 1952-1953 in the Journal 
of the Bihar Research Society and has undergone but few changes in its present 
form. 

It is good to observe a new generation of Indian political theorists carrying on 
in the scholarly tradition of B. K. Sarkar, U. N. Ghoshal, D. R. Bhandarkar, and 
others who highlighted an era of feverish exploration of Hindu political thought 
following the first publication in 1909 of the text of the Arthafastra of Kautilya. 
Varma is indeed worthy of this tradition and brings to his work the benefits of the 
criticism of the earlier studies which have emerged with the passage of time. He is 
aware, for instance, of the democratic bias in K. P. Jayaswal’s analyses of the Vedic 
sabha and samiti “popular assemblies.” 

With regard to subject-matter, the book is concerned with the “Classic Period” 
from the Vedas to the Manuz-samhita, and considers topically the same general range 
discussed by earlier writers: Historical and Institutional Development; Basic Theo- 
retical Concepts; the Nature of Dharma; Theories of Kingship. Although Western 
thinkers and writings are frequently referred to, the author has avoided an earlier 
tendency of Indian writers to employ Western terminology and concepts. He thereby 
avoids the distortions of fact and interpretation incident to the forced use of such 
terms as “sovereignty” in analyzing the Hindu state system. 

In point of view Varma stands in some respects between the “Eastern” and 
“Western” positions. Thus, concerning the key problem of Indian political thought, 
the role of dharma, he holds that “at best we can say that the concept of dharma was 
a very strong factor having political influence. . . .” This places him at odds with 
Indian traditionalists who maintain that the ruler is able to assert his authority solely 
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because he is supported by dharma. On the other hand, he is not in strict accord with 
German-trained B. K. Sarkar, who proclaims that “dharma is obeyed as dharma only 
because of the coercive might of the state.” Varma suggests that dharma was never 
the sovereign power in ancient India because there is no historical record of a Hindu 
state where it was so recognized. Furthermore, the principle of sovereignty was itself 
foreign to ancient Hindu speculation. He concludes that dharma was a “comprehen- 
sive norm for action” but never “supreme political power.” There is not space here 
to consider his detailed arguments on this subject drawn from the Arthafastra, the 
Upanisads, Buddhist texts, and Dharma-sétras. But, while one may not agree entirely 
with his analysis of dharma, it must be said that on the whole the author displays 
a careful sense of balance in his treatment of this and other concepts and categories 
of Hindu philosophy. 

Because of its balance, its informed analytical treatment, and its avoidance of a 
specious Western terminology, this work constitutes a scholarly and stimulating con- 
tribution to the critical literature of Indian political theory——-D. MACKENZIE BROWN, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


SOCRATE ET LE SAGE INDIEN. By Roger Godel. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1953. 


Pp. 46. The thesis of this small book is a simple one: there is an obvious 


analogy between Socrates and a typical jivan-mukta, The two arguments upon which 
this contention rests are: (1) both the Western and the Eastern sage-types are 
attempting to deal with a svpra-sensible and immutable reality (p. 13), and (2) 
the starting point for such an inquiry is the self (p. 15). Godel relies on the 
Socratic-Apollonian maxim “Know thyself.” Self-knowledge, when realized in its 
fullest extent, is an awareness of a psychic state, eros, which in turn produces imper- 
turbability. Taken together, these two psychic states lead the self on to a supra- 
sensible and immutable realm, which is the spiritual goal of the sage—be he Western 
or Eastern. 

Such is the basic thesis of the book. The argument is clearly stated and docu- 
mented (chiefly from Plato’s Symposium). One may well ask, however, what this 
has to do with the Eastern analogue of Socrates. Unfortunately, the answer to this 
question rests on somewhat doubtful evidence, viz., two late doxographic reports 
(p. 20, n. 7) that Socrates and a Hindu sage once met and conversed. Now, on 
linguistic grounds this is improbable. Even if this were not a sufficient reason to 
doubt the historicity of the alleged meeting, there is another important reason such 
an event is of much less impertance than Godel makes it out to be. It is this. Super- 
ficial analogies and similarities are apt to be misleading. 

Although it is true, as Godel remarks (p. 23), that Socrates was not bound to a 
canonical philosophy, he was, nevertheless, the product of a long-term Greek culture. 
So, too, was (and is) the Hindu sage, a product of a long-term Hindu culture. In 
a study of comparative philosophy, the superficial resemblances are relatively un- 
important, and misleading, unless they.can be shown to be elements of a context 
which is analogous for the two cultures in question. Godel has failed to deal with 
this matter although he indicates the areas within which he believes the answers 
could be found. He has failed because the basic concepts, eros, the supra-sensible 
reality, and the self, are not sufficiently precise for purposes of comparative study. 
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And, secondly, these concepts are not unequivocal in the respective cultures. 

Despite this methodological shortcoming, this book, by the inclusion of non- 
literary sources to bolster the thesis, plus penetrating remarks on the teacher-pupil 
relation, serves to supply a need in the growing field of comparative philosophy.— 
JERRY STANNARD, Pennsylvania State University. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Ralph B. Winn. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. xviii + 318. 


This is not a comprehensive review of the volume American 
Philosophy, but, rather, a note calling attention to one special chapter in the book 
and a commendation of the editor for his far-sighted and healthy interpretation of 
American philosophy by the inclusion of this chapter, entitled “Oriental Philosophy 
in America.” The very fact that such a chapter has been included in a book on 
American philosophy is in itself a significant indication of the trend of the times. 
Professor Kurt F. Leidecker, the author of this chapter, is well qualified to describe 
the uneven history of interest in Oriental thought on the part of American thinkers 
and to trace that history down to the present-day period. As Leidecker says. “Oriental 
philosophy in the U.S. has, since World War II, been well on its way to being rec- 
ognized as a legitimate field of interest by individual thinkers in the departments 
of philosophy at colleges and universities (p. 211). This is the report of a healthy 
current situation, but, from another point of view, it is a pitiful admission that only 
now, and only after a world war, are teachers in the departments of philosophy in 
America becoming seriously interested in Oriental thought and willing to accept it 
as “a legitimate field” of study. 

In a very limited space, Leidecker ably traces the favorable and unfavorable influ- 
ences in the history of interest in Oriental thought in America and emphasizes, as 
one must inevitably emphasize, the hostility which has been created by what he 
calls the “fantastic claims, lack of logical clarity, magical thinking [which] kept the 
scholar away who had not had first-hand acquaintance with Oriental literature” 
(p. 214). 

Although, as Leidecker says, text books and source materials are increasingly 
available for the serious student, progress is hampered by lack of linguistic facility 
on the part of American philosophers. But, although “no thoroughgoing integra- 
tion of Oriental with Western philosophy has yet been achieved by American 
thinkers ...” (p. 220), and, although “for some time to come we must . . . look 
more to the Orientals themselves for synoptic thinking,” and although “such claims 
as that of Robert M. Hutchins . . . that we are not ready yet to study Oriental 
thought because we have not fully understood our own culture will be a deterrent” 
(p. 220), nevertheless, Leidecker looks hopefully to the future because of current 
favorable tendencies such as the increased number of courses in colleges and univer- 
sities, conferences, and publications,—“above all, Philosophy East and West”—which 
are giving more serious attention and recognition to Oriental thought than ever before 
in America—CHARLES A. MOORE, University of Hawaii. 


DIALOGUES IN INDIAN CULTURE. By S. P. Kanal. Delhi: Panchal Press Pub- 


lications, 1956. , en ae ; i : ar a 
: This, another “Virginibus Puerisque,” is as timely as it is instruc- 


tive. The main purpose of these fourteen dialogues is to acquaint young men and 
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women with the main problems that confront a thinking aspirant for conscientious 
and intelligent living. The dialogues have the peculiar charm of connecting India’s 
present with its past by assimilating Indian life today to its mainspring in the 
Vedas. The entire book is one sustained effort to reinterpret India’s ancient culture 
to a modern Indian youth, who, on account of the country’s interrupted past, has 
been disconnected from his historicity. The author’s discussions on values and the 
various stations on life’s way constitute an admirable and lively effort toward a 
rediscovery of India’s cultural legacy. One cannot deny that the ideals of humanism 
and internationalism are among the best and the highest, yet an expansion towards 
these wide horizons is possible only by enriching the basic content of our culture, 
by assimilating every thing new to an already available structure. Professor Kanal’s 
arguments are put in a straightforward manner and his dialogues are perhaps the 
best introduction to Indian culture. University students and other young men and 
women both in India and abroad can read it with great profit—S. S. Roy, University 
of Saugar, India. 


POPULAR ESSAYS IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By M. Hiriyanna. Mysore: Kavy- 
alaya, 1952. Pp. viii + 114. 


THE QUEST AFTER PERFECTION. By M. Hiriyanna. Mysore: Kavyalaya, 1952. 
Pp. vi + 112. 


The late Professor Hiriyanna ranks among the foremost exponents 
of Indian philosophy in recent times. In fidelity to original texts and elegance of 
expression, it is difficult to excel him. The main theme that interests him in his 
studies of Indian philosophy is the practical teaching of the different systems. The 
Quest after Perfection is a collection of essays containing the Principal Miller Lec- 
tures which Hiriyanna delivered at the Madras University in 1940, and a few other 
contributions on the problem of values. Popular Essays in Indian Philosophy is a 
similar collection of a number of papers on a variety of subjects ranging from maya 
and karma to the value of Sanskrit learning and culture, and includes also short sum- 
maries of Indian philosophy as a whole. 

Hiriyanna characterizes Indian philosophy as essentially a philosophy of values. 
The four well-known values or purusarthas are artha, the economic good, kama, the 
hedonistic good, dharma, the moral value, and moksa, the final spiritual value which 
is the ultimate good. Hiriyanna adopts the Advaita view of moksa according to which 
the supreme end is the plenary experience of non-duality, which is not a mere nega- 
tive state of freedom from misery, but a positive status of limitless peace. Moksa is 
not a post-mortem state to be ‘attained.’ Release is a timeless experience and so is 
devoid of all limitations. 

The trinity of eternal values, Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, says Hiriyanna, does 
not exhaust perfection. All three—the speculative, aesthetic, and ethical approaches 
—are, however, fundamental in the sense that they give us a training in unselfish- 
ness. But these are not ultimate, since they are not all-sufficing. Moksa is not a 
“combination of the three values but represents a clear synthesis of them, by which 
they are fused and welded into a new unity.” 
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Pravrtti and nivrtti are the two paths taught of old for attaining the goal. The 
former, which is the path of activism, is prescribed for the householder (grhastha), 
and the latter, which is the path of asceticism, for the recluse (sannyasin). These 
two divergent paths are harmonized in the Bhagavad-gita, where it is said that 
niskama-karma or disinterested activity is valid for all 4framas. The purpose of such 
activity is the purification of the mind (citta-iuddhi), which is essential for all 
spiritual progress. Having thus gained training in selfless action, one becomes eligi- 
ble for renunciation and the path of jfana (wisdom), which in its turn leads to 
release. 

Such is the system of ideas centering round Indian philosophy and Advaita that 
Hiriyanna expounds in the two collections of essays under review.—T. M. P. MAHA- 
DEVAN, Unwwersity of Madras. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY: EASTERN AND WESTERN. Sponsored by The 
Ministry of Education, Government of India. Editorial Board: S. Radhakrishnan, 
A. R. Wadia, D. M. Datta, Humayun Kabir. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
1952, 1953. Vol. I, pp. 617; Vol. Il, pp. 462. 


The publication of History of Philosophy: Eastern and Western 
by the Ministry of Education, Government of India, marks the launching of quite 
an ambitious project. The work, as the Education Minister of India, the Honorable 
Maulana Azad, says in his introduction, aims at the promotion of world understanding 
rather than at the completion of world philosophy. India has come to the realization 
that all attempts for peace come to failure only because of the lack of understanding 
among the various nations of the world. Peaceful co-existence is possible only by 
the meeting of extremes. East and West must come to a mutual understanding. This 
alone can do away with the bitterness of life and the confusion in the social and 
political atmosphere which exist at the present time. For having taken this important 
step in the cause of the promotion of world understanding, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Government of India, deserves to be congratulated. 

The contributors to the two volumes, besides Indians, include Europeans, Chinese, 
and one Japanese. The fact that Indians are predominant among the contributors 
to the two volumes may seem somewhat objectionable to the Westerner. But one 
must not be exasperated, for the various accounts of Western philosophy by Indian 
thinkers are marked by sincerity of treatment. The publication of the book has 
provided the East with an occasion to express its views on the development of 
Western thought. Open-minded thinking and healthy criticism, which this work 
clearly embodies, are prerequisites of world understanding. 

The first volume deals with the development of Eastern philosophies. By far the 
greater amount of space has been given to Indian philosophy and therein to the 
Vedanta schools. It must not be thought, however, that this is so because most of 
the contributors themselves are adherents of the Vedanta. Such a detailed treatment 
is justified, not only because the Vedanta system is a very old one and is well known 
throughout the world, but also because the various schools of the Vedanta have 
developed in mutual antagonism through a long period of time and have deeply 
influenced Indian thinking as a whole. Vedanta has affected Indian thought to its 
very core. The roots of Indian culture and civilization have found their nutrition in 
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the profound and varied philosophical system of the Vedanta. 

Part III] of Volume I deals with “Scientific Thought in India” and Islamic and 
Sikh philosophies. The chapter on scientific thought in India seems to stand isolated. 
No attempt has been made to relate it to the general development of Indian philos- 
ophies, and so it seems much like an incorrectly placed appendix. There is a very 
good account (in a chapter in this section) of the many religio-philosophical move- 
ments of the late nineteenth century which are important even now and have a 
bearing on the present social situation in India. The latter part of this chapter gives 
short sketches of the philosophies of some of the top-ranking philosophers of today. 
In the last part of Volume I Chinese and Japanese philosophies are described. The 
accounts are very sketchy, and therefore quite inadequate. Hardly any mention is 
made of contemporary developments. 

The second volume, beginning with an account of Persian thought, traces the 
growth of European philosophy. The latter part of this volume deals with the various 
“isms” in present-day Western philosophy. There is also a chapter on Italian and 
American idealism. A systematic and more detailed account of Italian and American 
philosophy in a separate part would have been welcome. The book ends with a 
concluding survey, entitled “Science and Philosophy,” by Dr. Radhakrishnan, the 
chairman of the editorial board. 

Though one may not have anything to say against the various accounts given, it 
seems that many points which demand much more elaborate exposition and discus- 
sion have been only summarily dealt with, so much so that there are at times only bare 
statements of the basic principles involved. No attempt has been made to maintain 
any proportion in the allotment of space to the various philosophies. Also, little 
care seems to have been taken in choosing the experts to write the several chapters. 

The task of writing such « comprehensive and all-inclusive history of philosophy 
is an arduous one, and it is all the more difficult when it happens to be a collective 
effort. One is charged with loyalty to the spirit of the philosopher whose views 
he is putting forward and is also obligated to offer an unbiased criticism in estimat- 
ing their value. The contributors to History of Philosophy are definitely conscious 
of this responsibility. In view of the encyclopedic task and the limitation of space, 
the contributors had to be very brief and precise in their accounts. There is variety 
in treatment and style of writing, and yet the work is marked throughout as far as 
possible by unity and coherence of thought. 

Most of the chapters in this two-volume work contain very useful bibliographies. 
Each volume contains its own index. It would have been better if a few more pages 
had been added to the work at the end introducing the reader to the various con- 
tributors and their special works in the sphere of philosophy. 

This work has brought to light many parallelisms between Eastern and Western 
thought. It abounds in indications of new lines for further research in the field of 
comparative philosophy. It points up the necessity for the compilation of an en- 
cyclopedia of world philosophies by an international body of philosophers. It brings 
to light the fact that the human mind—in both East and West—takes more or less 
the same course in tackling basic philosophical problems. The development of phil- 
osophical thought is on parallel lines in East and West, and it is this unity of 
thought which calls for world understanding in these days of socio-political unrest 
and international crisis. 
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The Westerner may notice in these two volumes a non-scientific outlook, and may 
complain that India has not understood the role of science. There may appear to be 
a metaphysical or epistemological bias on the part of the Indian thinker, but from 
this it does not follow that India has not realized the role of science in life and 
thought. 

Nevertheless, on going through the work under review, one is left with the 
impression that the East has not yet attained that analytic acumen which has resulted 
from the impact of the advancement of science during the last few centuries and has 
dominated the field of philosophy in the West. This has given rise in philosophy 
to schools like Logical Positivism, which is introducing radical changes in our tradi- 
tional philosophical concepts. This has been so, perhaps, because the East has looked 
with great satisfaction to its glorious past rather than realizing the gravity of imme- 
diate problems or seriously considering the intricacies with which they might be 
encumbered in the near future. Besides keeping the Indian mind rather oblivious of 
the changes in the spirit of the times, this attitude has also hampered the growth of 
genuine speculative philosophy. 

However, a conscientious reader will close the book with great satisfaction. He 
will have the feeling that the task undertaken in the preparation and publication of 
this work is of great significance. It joins the crusade for peace through world 
understanding and demands appreciation from everyone who nourishes humanitarian 
feelings in his heart. The work is a monumental achievement. It will do much to 
uproot the notion of some Easterners and some Westerners that “East is East and 
West is West, and never the twain shall meet,” and by bringing extremes together 
will help in the realization of the ideal of universal brotherhood and world peace.— 
BAL KRISHNA NEMA, Saugar University. 
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Books listed are not limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the book itself. Readers 
who wish to review any of the books should communicate with the Editor. 





ON THE VEDA. By Sri Aurobindo. First University Edition. Pondicherry: Sri 
Aurobindo International Centre, 1956. Pp. v + 671. 


THE IDEA OF REVELATION IN RECENT THOUGHT. By John Baillie. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 151. 


ZEN BUDDHISM. Selected Writings of D. T. Suzuki. Edited by William Barrett. 
A Doubleday Anchor Book. (Paper Binding.) Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1956. 


THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS. By Count Goblet d’Aviella. New York: Uni- 
versity Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. xxv + 277. 


THE VOCATION OF MAN. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Edited by Roderick M. 
Chisholm. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1956. Pp. xx + 156. 


PLATO'S PHAEDRUS. Translated by W. C. Helmbold and W. G. Rabinowitz. 
New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1956. Pp. xvii + 75. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE: Report for the Year 1955. Basa- 
vangudi, Bangalore: Indian Institute of Culture, 1956. Pp. 233. 


RITUAL AND CULT: A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION. By Arrin E. 
Klapp. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. vii + 40. 


THE MEETING OF THE EAST AND THE WEST IN SRI AUROBINDO'S 
PHILOSOPHY. By S. K. Matra. Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1956. 
Pp. 451 + xxxiv. 

EDUCATION FOR MATURITY. By Frederick Mayer and Frank E. Brower. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 155. 


PATTERNS OF A NEW PHILOSOPHY. By Frederick: Mayer and Frank E. Brower. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. vii + 112. 


SOLOVYEV: PROPHET OF RUSSIAN-WESTERN UNITY. By Egbert Munzer. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. vi + 154. 


THE SOCIAL DYNAMICS OF GEORGE H. MEAD. By Maurice Natanson. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. x + 102. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF UNION BY DEVOTION. An English translation of the 
Yogacharya Srisrimat Abadhuta Jnananda (Srisri Nitya Gopal) Deva’s Bhakti- 
Yoga-Darsan. By Srimat Swami Nelyapadananda Abadhuta. 2nd ed. Nahadwip, 
Nadia, West Bengal: the author, 1953. Pp. x + 55. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS. A Symposium. 
A report of the UNESCO Indian Philosophical Congress Symposium held at Cey- 
lon, December, 1954. Edited with introduction and analyses by N. A. Nikam. 
Bangalore: International Book House (Private) Ltd., 1956. Pp. v + 303. Riéch- 
ard 1. Aaron (and others), “Comments.” George Boas, “Human Relations.” J. F. 
Butler, “Culture Minglings.” Robert S. Brumbaugh, “Duty Between Nations and 
Their Citizens.” George P. Conger, “Rta: Cosmic Structure and Social Order.” 
D. M. Datta, “From Interpersonal to International Morality.” A. C. Ewing, “Are 
States Subject to the Same Moral Laws as Individual Men?” Indra Sen, “The 
Growth of Human Relations at the World Level.” A. G. Javedekar, “Human 
Relations.” Swami Madhavathirta, “Higher Culture.” Charles A. Moore, “A Criti- 
que of Moral Relativism.” K. Satchidananda Murthy, “Man and His Neighbor.” 
P. S. Ramanathan, “Man, The Universal.” John E. Smith, “Metaphysics, Man and 
Community.” Pitirim A. Sorokin, “From Tribal Egoism to Universal Altruism.” 
A. R. Wadia, “Human Relations and International Obligations.” Wilfred Wellock, 
“Creative Social Order.” Richard P. McKeon, “A Report of Roundtable Discus- 
sions in India and the United States of America.” 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CHINA. Volume Il. By Joseph Needham. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. xxii + 698. 


SIN AND SCIENCE: REINHOLD NEIBUHR AS POLITICAL THEOLOGIAN. 
By Halton P. Odegard. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1956. Pp. 245. 


SRI AUROBINDO’S SAVITRI: AN APPROACH AND A STUDY. By A. B, 
Purani. Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 2nd ed., 1956. Pp. viii + 393. 


SENSISM: THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WEST. By Charles Smith. New York: 
The Truth Seeker Co., 1956. Vol. I, pp. Ivi + 1-732. Vol. Il, pp. xviii + 732- 
1622. 


TABOO. By Franz Steiner. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 154. 


PREFACE TO EMPATHY. By David A. Stewart, New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 157. 


THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT. By Montague. Summers. New York: Uni- 
versity Books. Pp. xxiii +- 353. 


SADHANA. By Rabindra Nath Tagore. Traduction et Preface de Jean Herbert. 
Spiritualités Vivantes, Série Hindouisme. Paris: Editions Albion Michel, 1956. 
Pp. 156. 


LIVING AND KNOWING. By E. W. F. Tomlin. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. 285. 
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Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published to in- 
dicate the scope of a particular journal. Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals 
have been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the 
publication itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ADVENT (Madras), XII (4), November, 1955: SRI AUROBINDO, Maha- 
bharata: The Book of the Assembly Hall (a translation). Sri AUROBINDO, The 
Supramental Yoga. SIDDHESHWAR BANERJEE, The Integralism of Sri Aurobindo. 
A. B. PuRANI, Urvashi in the Rig-Veda. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXVI (10), October, 1955: STELLA GIBBONS, 
Can Literature Provide a Religion of Life? K. T. DUTFIELD, Some Reflections on 
Coincidence. PHYLLIS TAUNTON Woop, Wholeness in Outlook and Response. 


XXVI (11), November, 1955: C. R. SHAH, Shakespearean Plays in Indian Lan- 
guages: I. R. D. F. PRING-MILL, Spanish Mystics: I. S. K. RAMACHANDRA RAO, 
A Buddha in Our Age. 


XXVI (12), December, 1955: IRENE GAss, Mystery Plays and their Connection 
with Carols. R. D. F. PRING-MILL, Spanish Mystics: II. C. R. SHAH, Shakespearean 
Plays in Indian Languages: II. K. BHASKARA RAO, The Impact of Theosophy on 
the Poetry of W. B. Yeats. D. GURUMURTI, Ethics in Indian Philosophy. KAMALA 
S. DONGERKERY, The Function and Value of the Beautiful. PETER DE MORNY, 
The Idea of Man. 


BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai, Japan), XIX (5), September, 1955 (Japanese 
History Number). ; 


XIX (6), November, 1955 (Sociology Number): Y. SArTo, Social Institutions 
and Personality. H. Mort, Science as an Institution. A. HANEDA, On the Institu- 
tion and Man in Malinowski’s Functional Theory. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), VI (3), October, 1955:.GrUSEPPE Tucci, The Secret 
Characters of the Kings of Ancient Tibet. MIRCEA ELIADE, Smiths, Shamans and 
Mystagogues. ANDRE BAREAU, The Concept of Responsibility in Ancient Bud- 
dhism. JULIUS EvOLA, Yoga, Immortality and Freedom. R. A. JAIRAZBHOY, Per- 
sian Art and Mysticism. LIONELLO LANCIOTTI, The VIII Conference of Junior 
Sinologues. 


VI (4), January, 1956: JEAN FILLIOZAT, Scientific Thought in Ancient Asia. 
ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM, Psychology of Sanatana Dharma. MARIO BUSSAGLI, 
Universal Value of Indian Aesthetics. Y. KRISHAN, Buddhism and Ethics. MAS- 
SIMO SCALIGERO, Sketch of a Psychology founded on Yoga. R. A. JAIRAZBHOY, 
The Taj and its Critics. 
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FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XII (113), October, 1955: Norges ET CHRONIQUES: 
JEAN-LOUIS GRISON, Mystique: Le culte des Saints I'Islam maghrébin. 


XII (114-115), November-December, 1955: Présence Du Cambodge: Geographie; 
Histoire; Ethnographie; Religion; Textes; Economy. Langue et Littérature— 
SOLANGE BERNARD-THIERRY: Sagesse du Cambodge; Le Cambodge 4 travers sa 
littérature; Le sens du merveilleux et I'héroisme dans le Ramayana cambodgien; 
Le Roi dans la littérature cambodgienne; Guy POREE, Personnages comiques des 
contes populaires. PIERRE BITARD, La littérature cambodgienne moderne. Arts— 
HENRI MARCHAL, Symbolisme des temples hindous et khmérs; Réflexions sur 
l'art moderne cambodgien. SOLANGE BERNARD-THIERRY, Imagerie populaire. 
PIERRE GRISON, Angkor, ou I’'Univers manifesté. Folklore—Traduction du Dr. 
PANNETIER, Proverbes cambodgiens. Traductions de SOLANGE BERNARD-THIERRY, 
Poémes populaires. Traductions de SOLANGE BERNARD-THIERRY et FRANCOIS 
MARTINI, Légendes. Bibliography. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), IV (2), October, 1955: S. RADHA- 
KRISHNAN, Conflict or Co-existence? JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN, World Peace 
Through Land Gifts. N. P. CHAKRAVARTI, Some Problems in Indian History 
(concluded). N.-R. RAY, Some Outside Elements in Indian Culture. PULINBIHARI 
SEN, “Asia must find her own Voice.” AMULYACHANDRA SEN, Asokan Art. J. T. 
PARIKH, Kanishka, the Second Buddhist Emperor of India. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), VI (4), October, 1955: BEN HALPERIN, Objective Concepts, 
Myths, and Ideologies. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LII (23), November, 1955: 
American Philosophical Association Eastern Division, Symposium Papers, to be 
presented at the Fifty-Second Annual Meeting, Boston University, December 27- 
29, 1955. Symposium: Ethical Relativity in the Light of Recent Developments 
in Social Science. F. S. C. NORTHROP, Ethical Relativism in the Light of Recent 
Legal Science. CLYDE KLUCKHOHN, Ethical Relativity: Sic et non. HADLEY 
CANTRIL, Ethical Relativity from the Transactional Point of View. LII (25), 
December, 1955: WILLIAM E. KENNICK, Metaphysical Presuppositions. PAUL 
F. SCHMIDT, Some Criticisms of Cultural Relativism, 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (New York), XVI (4), October, 1955: 
BUDDHA PRAKASH, The Hindu Philosophy of History. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (Baltimore), LXXV (4), 
October-December, 1955: ALEX WEYMAN, Notes on the Sanskrit Term Jfana. 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXIII (10), October, 1955: P.M. RAO, Dhammas 
and Sankharas. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE, A Critical Study of the Doctrine of 
Sunyata. 


LXIII (11), November, 1955: B. L. BROUGHTON, Pavarana. BHIKSHU SANG- 
HARAKSHITA, The Path of the Inner Life. A. A. G. BENNETT, trans., The Buddha’s 
Teaching in the Digha Nikaya XIII Tevijja Sutta) ANOMA MAHINDA, Buddhism’s 
Lost World. DAvm MAuRICE, International Buddhist University and Burma's 
Part in the Buddhist Renaissance. 
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LXIII (12), December, 1955: R. BARUA, Buddhism as Way of Life. P. M. RAO, 
The Basis of Buddhism. A. A. G. BENNETT, trans., The Buddha’s Teachings in 
the Digha Nikaya Suttas 1 to 16. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXX (3), November, 1955: CHRISTMAS HUMPH- 
REYS, Concentration and Meditation. EDWARD CONZE, The Heart Sutra Explained 
—I. J. Evoia, Zen and the West. JACK BRINKLEY, Japanese Buddhism To-day. 


MOTHER INDIA (Pondicherry), VII (9), October, 1955: Sri AUROBINDO, The 
Secret of the Veda: Hymn to Vishnu, The All-Pervading Godhead—Commentary. 
K. D. SETHNA, Matter, Life, Mind: A Scrutiny of Scientific Opinions. JOBST 
MUHLING, Man, Angel and God: Rainer Maria Rilke’s Poetic Vision and its Sig- 
nificance. J. N. CHUBB, Metaphysics Notes: II. Reality and Existence. 


VII (10), December, 1955: SPECIAL SRI AUROBINDO NUMBER. 


THE MUSLIN WORLD (Hartford), XLV (4), October, 1955: PETER W. AVERY, 
Developments in Modern Persian Prose. JAMES ROBSON, Al-Ghazali and the 
Sunna. 


NACHRICHTEN (Hamburg), LXXVIII (1955): Der zweite Teil der Festgabe 
erscheint als Nr. 78/1955 dieser Zeitschrift und enthalt folgende Beitrage: 
GUNTHER WENCK, Notizen zur Manyégana. HorsT HAMMITZSCH, Das Saru- 
mino (Schluss). BUCHBESPRECHUNGEN, Bibliographie. Wissenschaftliche Nach- 
richten. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO (The Journal of Buddhology and Cultural Science) (Kyo- 
to), XXXV (3), December, 1955: ENICHI OCHO, The Saddharmapundarika Sa- 
madhi as Experienced by Tien-tai Chih-i. HAJIME SAKURABE, The Formation 
of Ninety-eight Anusgaya Theory in the Sarvastivadins. OSAMU KATADA, Bud- 
dhism of the Nara Period and its Expansion to the Eastern Provinces. SHIRO 
Ugsuci, A Study in the Dasabhimika vibhasa. 


JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (Nagpur), II (7-8), 
January-April, 1955: SUKDEV SENGUPTA, Formal and Material Truth. CHAN- 
DRODAYA BHATTACHARYA, Sri Aurobindo on Evolution. SHRINIWAS DIxIT, In 
Defence of Freedom of Will. RAMAPRASAD DAS, Logic and Inductive Reasoning. 
D. S. JAKATEY, Knowability of the Transcendent Self. RAM SINGH, Relation of 
the Form of Good to God in Plato. PRANAB KUMAR SEN, Some Modes of Speech 
and the Problem of Relations. 


HI (9-10), July-October, 1955: EprToRIAL, A Retrospect and a Prospect. DHI- 
RENDRA MOHAN DATTA, Some Basic Presuppositions of Philosophical Agreement. 
PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Philosophical Analysis. S$. OOKERJEE, Democracy 
and Dictatorship. KRISHNA SEN, The Notion of Sense-data. CHANDRODAYA 
BHATTACHARYA, On Self-Awareness. D. Y. DESHPANDE, McTaggart on Time. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXVIII (3), October, 1955: 
C. T. K. CHARI, Zeno’s Paradoxes Reconsidered. G. R. MALKANI, Validity and 
Invalidity in Knowledge. P. S. SASTRI, Meaning and Truth: Logical Positivism 
and Reality. SREENIVASA SAHU, The Humanism of Jean-Paul Sartre. M. YAMU- 
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NACHARYA, Aspects of the Deity in Visistadvaita Philosophy. RAMACHANDRA V 

PAL, On a Proof that Pure Induction Approaches Certainty as its Limit. RAM S. 

Murti LooMBA, Value as the Pre-metaphysical. HARI MOHAN JHA, The Func- 

tion of Avachchedakata in Indian Logic. ¥ 
PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LX (10), October, 1955: EprrToRIAL, God RA! 

—The Principal of the Highest Good? P. S. Nau, The Content of Freedom. A 


P. NAGARAJA RAO, Preface to Vedanta. NELSON S. BUSHNELL, The Impelling 
Motion and Spirit. P. S. SAsTRI, Time and Philosophy of History. 


c 
LX (11), November, 1955: EprroRIAL, Does Vedanta Accept Evolution? —III— t 
Maya and Evolution. P. S. SAsTRI, The Process of History. J. M. GANGULI, God I 
or No God. CHINMOY CHATTERJI, The Sathvarga Vidya. RADHAKRISHNA 
CHOUDHARY, Vidyapati’s Faith. P. NAGARAJA RAO, Preface to Vedanta—Il. 


LX (12), December, 1955: EDITORIAL, Does Vedanta Accept Evolution? —IV— T 
National Evolution. J. M. GANGULI, Divinity and Humanity. HERAMBA CHAT- 
TERJEE, A Critical Study of the Theory of Pratitya-SSamutpada. P. NAGARAJA 
RAO, Preface to Vedanta—III. C. KUNHAN RAJA, The Infinite. TI 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES, COLLEGE 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO (Tokyo), VI (2), > 
March, 1954: KUMATARO KAWADA, The Types of Western Philosophy and the 
Problem of Pantheism—A Study in Comparative Philosophy. MASAKAZU YAMA- 
ZAKI, A Consideration of the History of Western Philosophy. TASUKU HARA, 
The Foundation of the “Historical World” as seen from a Methodological Point T 
of View. RyYUEI TSUESHITA, Berkeley's Criticism of the Doctrine of Abstract 
Ideas and His Theory cf Universality. 


VIII (3), March, 1955: KUMATARO KawapA, Docta Ignorantia and Nirvikal- 
pajfianarh (Knowledge without False Discrimination). MASAKAZU YAMAZAKI, 
Kant’s Philosophy. TASUKU HARA, Heidegger’s View of the History of Ontology. : 
TOSHIO SATO, Taboo as a Psychological Basis of Morals. TAKEHIRO SUEKI, Cogni- $ 
tion and Its Possibility. SHOZO Omort, On Truth. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OKURAYAMA ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
(Yokohama), I, December, 1954: HAJIME NAKAMURA, A Glimpse into Pre- 
Sankara Vedanta philosophy. KOGEN MizuNO, An Index to the Pali Texts Trans- 
lated into Chinese. SHOZEN KUMolI, Gotama’s Concept of Transmigration in 
Relation to that in the Upanishads. SHODO HANAYAMA, On the ASokavadana in 
the Samyuktagama. ATSUSHI UNO, On A Work of Hemacandra. TORU MAKITA, 
The “Pramana” Theory of Kuméarila Bhatta. JIKIDO TAKASAKI, YAjfiavakya’s Con- 
cept of Atman. SHOKIN FuRUTA, The Thought of Gesshi Sdko. MIZUMARO 
IsHIDA, The Revival of the Ritsu-Sect in the Kamakura Period. RYUICHI ABE, 
Asami Keisai on Shintoism and China. MEGUMI HONDA, An Index to the Philo- 
sophical Siitras. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), VI 
(10), October, 1955: SwAMI NISREYASANANDA, The Psychological Basis for 
Inner Transformation. HAJIME NAKAMURA, Japan’s Interest in India. 
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VI (11), November, 1955: N. C. MEHTA, Religion and Romance in Indian Art. 
S. R. DoRAISWAMY SASTRI, The Gita, The Synthesis of Indian Thought. 


VI (12), December, 1955: SwAMI RANGANATHANANDA, The Christ We Adore. 


RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XIII (4), October-December, 1955: 
ARMANDO RIGOBELLO, II Congresso internazionale di Filosofia. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF HUMANISTIC SCIENCES (Kyoto), Annual Bibli- 
ography of Oriental Studies for 1951-1952, March, 1954: Books and articles on 
the History of Religion (Ancient Chinese Religions, Taoism, Buddhism, Indian 
Religions, Christianity, Mazdeism and Manichaeism, Islamism); and Philosophy, 
Thought and Education (Chinese Classics, Chinese Philosophers, Old Chinese 
Studies in Japan, Education). 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), IX (2), December, 1955: 
JOHN E. SMITH, Poetry, Religion and Theology. PATRICK ROMANELL, Aliotta’s 
Radical Experimentalism. 


THE RYOKOKUDAIGAKU RONSHU [The JOURNAL OF RYUKOKU UNI- 
VERSITY] (Kyoto), No. 350, October, 1955: SHOSAI MINAMI, W. S. Maugham’s 
view of Life in Of Human Bondage. HOpoKU OTOMO, Buddhist Rationalism. 
SAZUKU YUKI, Buddhism in Kamakura Period and Humanism. RYOGON FUKU- 
HARA, Time Theory in the Philosophy of Phenomena and Noumena in Buddhism. 
JYUsHIN IKEMOTO, The “Section on Five Evils” in the Larger Sukhavati-vyuha. 


THE SARAWAK MUSEUM JOURNAL (Kuching, Sarawak), VI (6, New Series; 
21, Old Series), December, 1955: VINCENT HARLOW, Early British Pioneers in 
Borneo. P. AICHNER, Pioneer Priests, A.D. 1688. TOM HARRISSON, Indian Pioneers 
in Borneo: c. 500 A.D. on. CHIANG LIU, Chinese Pioneers, A.D. 1900: The New 
Foochow Settlement of Sarawak. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), Ill (10), October, 1955: S. MOHAN SINGH, 
Highway to Happiness. HRA LAL CHoprRA, Gandhi's Weapons of War. 


ITI (11), November, 1955; BHAI JAMEET SINGH, Gandhiji’s Discovery of Gurbani. 
HirA LAL CHoprRA, Bha’ism. S$. PAROPKAR SINGH PuRI, The Secret of Happiness. 


III (12), December, 1955: OM PRAKASHA KAHOL, Sikhs and their Problems. 
SITUATION (Holland), I (1954): O. F. BOLLNow, Der Begriff des Heilen. 


TAMIL CULTURE (JOURNAL OF THE ACADEMY OF TAMIL CULTURE) 
(Madras), IV (4), October, 1955: C. JESUDASAN, V. V. S. Aiyar’s Approach to 
Kambar. XAvieR S. THANI NAYAGAM, Tamil Culture—Its Past, Its Present and 


Its Future with Special Reference to Ceylon. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), No. 4, December, 1955: V. LEE- 
MANS, De wordingsjaren van Séren Kierkegaard (Sommaire p. 661). 


LA TORRE (Rio Piedras), III (12), October-December, 1955: HARRIET DE ONIS, 
William Faulkner. A. L. KROgBER, La delimitacion de las civilizaciones. RICARDO 
GULLON, Arte y Estado. MARIA ZAMBRANO, Sobre el problema del hombre. 
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VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLII (6), October, 1955: EpITORIAL, Coming to 
Grip with ‘Casteism.’ SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, Divine Love. P. T. RAJU, Activ- 
istic Tendency in Indian Thought. 


XLII (7), November, 1955: EprroriAL, ‘Casteism’ From Observation-Posts in 
South India. M. PATANJALI SASTRI, The Orientation Hinduism Requires. SWAMI 
NIKHILANANDA, What India Needs and the World Requires. V. A. THIAGARA- 
JAN, Vedantic Cultivation in ‘The Waste Land.’ 


XLII (8), December, 1955: EprroriAL, Is Casteless Society a Feasible Proposi- 
tion in India? RAJENDRA PRASAD, India Must Stand by her Spiritual Heritage. 
Y. KRISHNAN, A Plea tor Moral Regeneration. V. RAGHAVAN, The Vedas and 
Bhakti. SWAMI NISREYASANANDA, The Mahabharata as Philosophy. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





| Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind schedule 
some items will be published in this Department without regard to the time 
discrepancy involved.—Editor. | 


It is with a keen sense of personal and professional loss that we 
report the death of Mr. Ernest Richard Hughes, who was Reader in Chinese Philos- 
ophy and Religion at Oxford University from 1934 to 1947. He died in England 
on October 20, 1956. Mr. Hughes was born in 1883 and was educated at Lincoln 
College, Oxford. He spent 22 years in China, from 1911 to 1933, when he returned 
to accept a call from Oxford. 

He was in the United States from 1948 to 1952. During this time he taught at 
the University of California (Berkeley), at Claremont College, and at the University 
of Hawaii. He was a member of the East-West Philosophers’ Conference held at the 
University of Hawaii in 1949. 

Mr. Hughes’s major published works were: The Invasion of China by the Western 
World; The Individual in East and West (editor and contributor); China, Body and 
Soul; Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times; The Great Learning and Mean-in-Action; 
The Spwit of Chinese Philosophy (translation of Fung Yu-lan’s Hsin Yuan Tao); 
and The Art of Letters: Liu Chi’'s “Wen Fu,” A.D. 302. 


George P. Conger, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at the University of Min- 
nesota, in 1955 delivered eight Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh lectures at Calcutta 
University. For the lectureship it is stipulated that “the lecturer shall endeavour to 
show that the highest ideal for man lies in love and service to his fellow man 
according to the teaching and life of Christ, . . . the acceptance of a particular creed 
or dogma being of subordinate importance. .. .” In an attempt to approach the 
thesis from a new point of view, Professor Conger, after an introductory lecture, 
“Of Religions and Philosophies,” discussed six problems at issue between Eastern 
and Western philosophies. These were “Intellect and Intuition”; “Monism and Mono- 
theism”; “Matter and Spirit”; “Avatars and Prophets”; “Faith and Works”; “This 
World and Another World.” In accordance with these discussions, a concluding 
lecture showed grounds for increasing understanding and fellowship among members 
of the great faiths. The lectures will be published by the Calcutta University Press 
under the title “Towards the Unification of the Faiths.” 


An International Institute for Advanced Buddhistic Studies has been established 
in Rangoon by the Union of Burma Government, with support from the Ford Founda- 
tion, in architectural design, personnel training, books, and equipment. The Institute 
is intended to be international in its scope of research and seminars at the post- 
graduate level. While buildings are being completed, about three thousand volumes 
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and eight hundred manuscripts have been acquired. A research staff of both perm- 
ament and visiting professors is being appointed gradually. Information may be 
obtained from U Hpe Aung, Director-Librarian, International Institute for Advanced 
Buddhistic Studies, Kaba Aye, Pagoda P. O., Kanbe, Rangoon. 


The University of Oklahoma has announced a program of Asiatic Studies leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. J. Clayton Feaver, Kingfisher College Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, is a member of the Advisory Committee. A two-credit course 
in Oriental Philosophy is a part of the program. 

The motivation behind this new program is explained as follows: “The techno- 
logical innovations which have been introduced throughout the world since 1900 
have brought many different societies into closer cultural contact. Because of this, 
these populated segments of the world are becoming much more interrelated and 
dependent upon one another for mutual progress and security. But with these pro- 
nounced technological changes a “cultural lag” has occurred in which societies are 
struggling with the problems of how to deal with one another—of how to get along 
together in the same small world. 

“The present critical situation, brought about by this cultural lag, brings into 
bold relief the need of a positive, determined program designed to relate and com- 
pare the various cultures of the world, and to provide the emergent populace with 
an understanding of the different peoples, their problems and motivations.” 


“History of Indian Philosophy,” taught by Professor Francis P. Clarke, is one of 
the “Related Courses” in the South Asia Regional Studies program at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Horace I. Poleman is now Chief of the Oriental Division of the Library of Con- 
gress (US.A.). Formerly Chief of the South Asia Section, Dr. Poleman has been 
acting Chief since the retirement of Arthur W. Hummel. 


Professor James R. Hightower, Department of Far Eastern Languages, is offering 
a new course, “Classics of the Far East,” at Harvard University. The major early 
philosophers of the area are included in “the intellectual background.” 


The eighth International Congress for the History of Religions, under the auspices 
of The International Association for the History of Religions, was held in Rome, 
April 17-23, 1955. R. Pettazzoni, of Rome, was president of the Association’s Execu- 
tive Board and of the Rome Congress. Many papers of significance for those interested 
in Oriental and comparative philosophy were presented. Among these were: 

E. Cold, “K6nigtum und Adel nach dem Lao-tse Tao Te King und der Ausspriichen 
des Herakleitos Ephesios.” 

M. e d’Alverry, “Un traité grec sur la sympathie universelle et les principes de 
l'astrologie et de la magic transmis par Al-Kindi.” 

Shoson Miyamoto, “The Content of Nirvana: the Philosophical Basis of Peace in 
Buddhism.” 

G. Scholem, “Some Problems of Jewish Gnosticism.” 

S. Strelcyn, “Eléments hellénistiques et arabes dans les croyance abyssines.” 
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L. H. Grondijs, “Schématismes logiques dans la pensée mystique. Les trois formes 
contradictoires entre la sagesse incréée et l’intelligence créée.” 

R. N. Smart, “The Comparative Logical Analysis of Religious Doctrines.” 

H. von Glasenapp, “Die Bedeutung des Jainismus fiir die Aufhellung der Friih- 
geschichte des Buddhismus.” 


Literature East and West, “The Newsletter of the Conference on Oriental-Western 
literary relations of the Modern Language Association of America,” contains many 
items which are of interest to those who are working in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy, such as reviews, discussions, reports of conferences, bibli- 
ographies, etc. 

Literature East and West is a quarterly, published by New York University, New 
York 53, N.Y. The Editor is Professor G. L. Anderson, New York University. 
Annual subscription is $1.00. 


Dr. Karl Potter, who received his doctorate at Harvard in June, 1956, is now 
an instructor in Philosophy at the University of Minnesota. He teaches a course in 
comparative philosophy. His doctoral thesis is soon to be published by Harvard 
University Press. 


Professor Archie J. Bahm, University of New Mexico, read a paper entitled 
“Buddhist Aesthetics” at the 1956 Summer Institute of Philosophy held at the Harwood 
Foundation, Taos, New Mexico, under the auspices of the New Mexico Philosophical 
Society in August. 


Professor Cornelius Krusé, of Wesleyan University, member of the Second East- 
West Philosophers’ Conference (1949 in Hawaii), attended the 1956 Interamerican 
Congress of Philosophy in Chile and was elected President of the Interamerican 
Philosophic Society. He also spent some time in Latin-America under the auspices 
of the State Department's International Educational Program. , 


In response to requests for information the following official statement is presented: 


The Union for the study of the Great Religions was founded in 
Oxford in 1950 by the late H. N. Spalding, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, and Canon C. E. 
Raven. It was incorporated by a Trust Deed after Mr. Spalding’s death in 1953. 

The object of the Union was defined in the original Statement of Aims as being 
to promote ethical, philosophic, and religious education and culture, through the 
study of the great civilizations of East and West, with a view to better social and 
international understanding between the peoples of the world, and to their richer 
spiritual life. To this was added later the purpose of attracting men to religion and 
things of the spirit, virtue, wisdom, and beauty. 

The founders’ belief was that just as European civilization achieved unity in 
diversity on a basis of Christianity and Hellenism, so a world culture could be built 
up and a world Renaissance made possible if educational institutions throughout the 
world were re-inspired by a common study of the spirit of man as reflected in his 
approach to God. The great cultures and religions of East and West—of the Far East, 
India, Islam, ancient Greece, and Palestine, Slav, Latin, and Nordic Europe, and North 
and Latin America—should be impartially studied and compared in their independ- 
ence, integrity, and fruitful diversity. 
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There are three lines of approach: through the study of religion and religions, 
through increase in mutual understanding among men of faith, and through the co- 
operation of religious leaders in combating materialism. 

The Union's immediate academic aim is to further the study of religions in uni- 
versities where the student should obtain an outline knowledge of the great cultures 
as a whole and a more detailed knowledge of one or of a group. His studies would 
be cultural rather than philological and sound translations will have to be provided 
where they are not already available. Use should also be made of the appeal to eye 
and ear of art, architecture, and music in specimen, picture, or record. The rec- 
ommendations of the Radhakrishnan University Education Commission for India, 
which have been accepted by the Indian Government, and have commended them- 
selves to high educational authorities elsewhere, are that all university students should 
study, in their first year, the lives of the great religious leaders; in their second, selec- 
tions from the Scriptures of the world; and in their third, the central problems of 
the philosophy of religion. This scheme also provides a guide for the ordinary person 
who wishes to study religions as part of his general education. 

A further function of this Union will be to help individual scholars and writers, 
to encourage interchange of knowledge and personnel between centers of scholarship 
and research, and to work for the foundation of still more. 

The production of scholars is an indispensable condition for the introduction of 
religious studies into education below the university level. It is the ultimate aim of 
the Union that these studies should begin in early childhood. 

Where inter-religious collaboration in meeting, prayer, or celebration has begun 
the Union will encourage it in every way possible, bearing in mind its founders’ belief 
that the best illumination of another's religion is a passionate attachment to one’s 
own. 

Efforts to obtain recognition by international authorities and the support of national 
governments, without which little can be done, are dependent upon the combined, 
continued, and active support of religious leaders and religious bodies throughout 
the world. 

In its inception the Union has had the support of many such leaders. Its success 
is dependent on the continuance of the support of such leaders, both as individuals 
in their own country and in their own faith and also iri combined approach to inter- 
national institutions and in combined resistance to international materialism. 

The Union has a Council of eminent men scattered about the world. It proposes 
to work on a basis of local autonomy, with Area Secretaries and Committees backed 
by local members of the Council, working to further the general aims of the Move- 
ment in whatever manner is best suited to the Area's culture, conditions, and needs. 

Where, however, organizations are already operating in the same field the Union 
will keep in touch with them and avoid duplicating their work. 

The Area Committee for the United Kingdom acts as a Co-ordinating Committee 
for the work of the Union as a whole and as an information center for the other 
Areas. It is hoped that this information service may be extended to cover the work 
of as many as possible of the other organizations and societies which are working for 
similar ends and also of what is being done in the universities. The General Secretary 
of the Union is responsible for maintaining these contacts and for the production 
from time to time of News Letters and reviews of progress. He will also act as 
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Area Secretary where no Area organization exists. 

There is no hard and fast definition of Areas which will develop or be subdivided 
as seems natural and convenient at any time. 

The Areas Committees are responsible for making regulations to cover temporary 
and permanent membership of local branches or centers. 

Applications for full membership of the Union shall be made to the Area Secre- 
tary. Subject to any local provision by the Area Committee, all members may subscribe 
to the funds of their Area, or of the Union as a whole, whatever sum by way of entry 
fee, subscription, or gift as their means may allow or their consciences dictate. The 
average voluntary subscription in Great Britain has varied considerably. However, 
it is a principle of the Union that where no money is available voluntary service is 
an acceptable alternative. Benefactions by wealthy persons for general or specific 
purposes will, of course, do much to further the objects of the Union. 


Co-ordinating Committee and Area Committee for the United Kingdom. 
Sir Richard Livingstone Mr. K. J. Spalding 
Professor A. J. Arberry Canon C. E. Raven 
Professor T. W. Thacker 


General Secretary 
K. D. D. Henderson, 9 South Parks Road, Oxford. 


AREA COMMITTEE FOR INDIA 
President: 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of India, New Delhi. 


Area Secretary: 
Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, 
Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Madras, 
Triplicane, Madras-5. 


Committee Members: 
Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, 
University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 
Prof. G. R. Malkani, 
Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, East Khandesh. 


Prof. S. K. George, 
G. S. College, Wardha. 
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